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THE REACTION FROM NATURALISTIC DESPAIR 
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I know the far-sent message of the years, 
I feel the coming glory of the Light. 
EDWIN ARLINGTON ROBINSON 


It is unlikely that the cult of Naturalism, with its emphasis on 
despair, will enlist the best minds in the next few decades as it has 
in the last three. It has been with us long enough fully to present its 
point of view, and we have studied it carefully enough to exhaust 
the freshness of its appeal. It is time for us to pay respectful tribute 
to its accomplishment and to pass on. Romance, in its only true 
sense, that of intensifying life by referring it to an ideal instead of 
merely extending it, as Naturalism does, to include more of its evils, 
still controls the minds of men. Mr. Cabell said it admirably in Be- 
yond Life. Romance, 
by creating force-producing illusions, furthered the world’s betterment with the 
forces thus brought into being: so that each generation of naturally inert mor- 
tals was propelled toward a higher sphere and manner of living, by the might of 


each generation’s ignorance and prejudices and follies and stupidities, beneficent- 
ly directed. 


This “force-producing illusion” is not in the work of the great Nat- 
uralists. Its absence leaves us unsatisfied. There are indications 
that it is already making its reappearance, and that it will be more 
authoritative because great men like honest Theodore Dreiser and 
his disciples have been among us. 

These men have flourished the most compelling pens in contem- 
porary letters. Not especially distinguished in style—Mr. Dreiser’s 
English is often indisputably faulty; Mr. Lewis’ is famously jour- 
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nalistic; Mr. Mencken’s is notoriously club-fisted and slangy—they 
have, nonetheless, been the spokesmen for their day. They have 
been heard round the world, and Mr. Dreiser was seriously men- 
tioned for the Nobel Prize in literature. We pay tribute to their 
power. Their accomplishment challenges the capacities of those 
who would succeed them in their honorable calling. 

They have had something to say. It was irritating and powerful 
enough to compel attention. It was provoked by their exasperation 
with the restrained vocabulary and the conventional illusions and 
inhibitions of their predecessors. They came to maturity in a day 
when people wrote about Ben Hur, or anything at some remove from 
the lunch hour on Main Street. A novelist must not report exactly 
what he had seen with his own eyes going on in the Willard Hotel in 
Winesburg, Ohio. He might write about the rise of Silas Lapham 
with a semblance of realism, provided, of course, that he was careful 
to avoid indiscretions. He might symbolize sin in the Golden Bowl, 
provided, of course, that he never spoke directly of the complex so- 
cial scandal involved, and were content with a limited if distin- 
guished audience. The more intimate and personal side of a man’s 
private vices, his libidinous struggles against convention—these, the 
Great Realities, were kept discreetly off-stage. 

The omissions made the literature of the day unsatisfactory to 
the generation of alert young men reaching maturity between 1900 
and 1910. They decided to write their own. It was, of course, a wise 
decision. Every generation should make it. They hastened to tell us 
that they had observed hypocrisies, crudities, and shabby common- 
places in American life, especially in the Middle West where the 
great writers of the Republic are born and goaded into self-expres- 
sion; and that they were going to drag them out for minute inspec- 
tion. They were determined to drive truth into a corner and have a 
good look at it. They rushed behind the footlights and the illusion 
they created to make a lovely scene, and showed us the dingy dress- 
ing-rooms of the actors and the uncostumed morning rehearsals. 
The truth about life was finally discovered, and for a quarter of a 
century we have been looking fearlessly and without illusion at “life 
as it really is.” 

Unfortunately for those of us who were living with childlike illu- 
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sions in contented ignorance, all this truth about life, when finally 

revealed for the first time a few years ago, served only to prove that’ 
it was hardly worth the revelation. The announcement of the find- 

ings reads very much like a clinical report on the aesthetic condition 

of the back alleys in Middletown. We are assured that it is accurate 

and disinterested, in the scientific manner. We have examined the 

report with sympathetic attention. We do want the facts, and we are 

willing to look them straight in the eye without batting a lash. When 

our eyes get in focus, however, we see not a stranger but an old ac- 

quaintance. It is Romantic Despair converted to Naturalism. 

We are reminded of George Moore. This elegant Bohemian was 
once a romantic, but he soon reacted against the Victorians upon 
whom he had formed his mind. He became a Naturalist. He would 
look at the facts of life without illusion. He would even enjoy them 
as became a stout-hearted gentleman who knew what the world was 
like at its core. Let him teach you how. 

A Japanese dressing gown, the ideality of whose tissues delights me, some 
fresh honey and milk set by this couch hung with royal fringes; and having par- 
taken of this odorous refreshment, I call Jack my great python that is crawling 
about after a two months’ fast. I tie up a guineapig to the tabouret, pure Louis 
XV., the little beast struggles and squeaks, the snake, his black, beadlike eyes 
are fixed, how superb are the oscillations . . . . now he strikes, and slowly and 
with what exquisite gourmandise he lubricates and swallows. 

There is the clue we are seeking. Our distinguished contempora- 
ries have seen the analogy between the guinea pig and man, between 
the python and the forces which swallow him up. And we have been 
watching each morning now for many years the exquisite gourman- 
dise in the little drama which shall symbolize the rediscovery of the 
animal basis of our existence and the cruelty of the jungle in which 
we dwell. 

It is a little surprising to contemplate the ubiquitousness and the 
insistence of this theme and attitude in contemporary letters. As a 
discovery, it is just a little late. Ecclesiastes informed us that man 
hath no pre-eminence over the beasts, and that as the fool dieth so 
dieth the wise man. Homer declared that there is nothing more 
wretched than a man among all the creatures that breathe and creep 
upon the earth. And renaissance discoveries on the earth and among 
the stars assured men that they were no longer living in a little house 
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on God’s plantation where they were watched over from the tower 
cf the adjoining manorhouse by a Master severe but good, who gave 
them bread and law and held them tenderly in the hollow of his 
hand; but that they led a precarious existence in a lost corner of an 
immense universe where the sky has receded into incomprehensible 
space and God has become rarefied in the infinite. 

Mr. Dreiser first became aware of these facts in Chicago. There 
was the universe epitomized in the mad struggle for supremacy and 
survival, and it had no regard for the tenderer personal virtues and 
illusions. In a celebrated passage in The Financier he describes a 
beady-eyed lobster devouring at his leisure a pale squid that strug- 
gled vainly to escape its claws. A group of idle men stood around 
the glass aquarium to see the kill. The impression of this tragedy 
“stayed with him all his life, and cleared things up considerably in- 
tellectually.” He learned that “things lived on each other—that 
was it.” 

Mr. Robinson, in an equally famous passage in “Ben Jonson En- 
tertains a Man from Stratford,” watches the brave appearance of a 
fly trapped in a spider’s net and devoured while Nature, the kind 
mother of us all, looks on. 


It’s all Nothing. 
It’s all a world where bugs and emperors 
Go singularly back to the same dust, 
Each in his time. 


Mr. Lewis shows us that Carol Kennicot and George F. Babbitt 
are buzzing flies caught in the suffocating web of middle-western 
life, Babbitt especially never becoming fully aware of the nature of 
his prison. Perhaps the fly is also blessed with unawareness. 

Mr. Mencken watched with alert eyes the simian antics of the 
anthropoid rabble at the Dayton farce, and was confirmed in his 
suspicions that beyond the Alleghenies stretched a zodlogical plain 
infested with chattering apes and braying jackasses. 

Mr. Llewelyn Powys contemplated the phenomenon of life far 
away from Chicago under the moon and sun of East Africa. The 
same insane struggle ruthlessly fought out under the indifferent eye 
of God. Sheep die; black boys die. An Arab trader shoots a tiger, or 
he rips open the belly of a black boy trying to steal food. It is all 
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one, and it is all nothing. “At the bottom of the well of life there is 
no hope.” 

Mr. Robinson Jeffers writes carefully built-up poetic rhythms, 
burning and stinging with intensity, only to assure us that life is a 
frustration and struggle is futile. 


The world sickens with change, rain becomes poison, 
The earth is a pit, it is time to perish. 


Mr. Krutch, speaking critically for his generation, declares this 
attitude to be the modern temper. 

Is it necessary to remind the gentle reader that this literature of 
despair carries with it its own contradiction? When an author goes 
to all the pains necessary to construct a book, compose an essay, or 
turn a poem, you may be certain that he has saved something for 
himself out of the meaningless abyss. He is enjoying himself. It isa 
luxurious feeling to speak boldly of the black chaos at the heart of 
the world and to tell timid men it is time to perish. But the alert 
reader follows the hand of the author more distinctly than the de- 
spair he affects. He sees Mr. Jeffers working over his periods until 
they sweep with passion and precision through their long, musical 
measures. When he is told by this great poet that “When you stand 
on the peak of time, it is time to begin to perish,” it never occurs to 
him, any more than it does to Mr. Jeffers, really to go out and per- 
ish. He relishes the play on the word “time,” just as Mr. Jeffers 
does, and then goes out to enjoy the sunset behind the Golden Gate, 
just as Mr. Jeffers does. 

It is also unnecessary, I trust, to remind the gentle reader that it is 
a fallacy to regard realism as a photograph and not a rearrangement 
of the facts of life. Nobody, whatever his purpose may be, can write 
anything without selection and arrangement. When he writes a 
novel, he selects those facts which interest him and rearranges them 
into the pattern which best represents his view of life. Not even Mr. 
Dreiser, who never spares detail, would record that each day his 
hero combed his hair and did or did not brush his teeth and choose 
fresh linen. It is not difficult to discover the basis upon which these 
distinguished authors have made their selection from among all the 
curious things human beings do in the course of their lives. 

It can easily be isolated in Mr. Dreiser, the first of them in time, 
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the greatest in reputation, and typical of all, by considering his three 
autobiographies: A Hoosier Holiday, A Traveller at Forty, and A 
Book about Myself. We see the shy young Theodore, one of thirteen 
poverty-stricken children in an Indiana mill town, brought up by 
his pious Catholic father, a narrow, hidebound, tender, loving crank 
who “worked, ate, prayed, slept and dreamed religion”; by a happy, 
hopeful, poetic mother who loved fairies and clouds and wept over 
tales of poverty. We see this unequipped romantic plunging into 
Chicago and Spencer’s Synthetic Philosophy. Spencer blew him in- 
tellectually to bits, he tells us, and he came to the definite conclusion 
that “spiritually one got nowhere, that there was no hereafter, that 
one lived and had his being because one had to and that it was of no 
importance.” 

With his mind full of the Sermon on the Mount and the Beati- 
tudes, he became a news-gatherer and an instalment collector in the 
Halsted-to-the-River section of Chicago, where he saw the horrible 
life of the slatterns and drunkards by the smoky light of evil-smell- 
ing saloons and listened to their oaths and blasphemies. It was a 
kick in the face; in it we see the point of view from which Mr. 
Dreiser has selected the material for his great novels which are so 
full of the unlovely aspects of the life he had witnessed. 

Here then was a part of the work of an omnipotent God, who nevertheless 
tolerated, apparently, a most industrious devil. Why did He do it? Why did 
nature, when left to itself, devise such astounding slums and human muck heaps? 
Harlots in doorways or behind windows or under lamp-posts in these areas, 
smirking and signaling creatures with the dullest or most fox-like expression and 
with heavily smeared lips and cheeks and blackened eyebrows, were ready to 
give themselves for one dollar, or even fifty cents, and this in the heart of this 
budding and prosperous West, a land flowing with milk and honey! What had 
brought that about so soon in a new, rich, healthy, forceful land-—God? devil? 
or both working together toward a common end? 


Mr. Dreiser had read of these things in Balzac and Zola, but he had 
seen nothing about them in his American literature. He began sym- 
pathetically to picture these facts which made such a deep impres- 
sion upon his mind in a series of powerful novels which began with 
Sister Carrie in 1900, and continued through Jennie Gerhardt, The 
Financier, The Titan, and The “Genius” into his international tri- 
umph with An American Tragedy in 1926. 
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What is true of Mr. Dreiser is, with the necessary qualifications, 
also true of his disciples. Bright young men and women, usually 
mid-western, irritated by the cultural deficiencies of a narrow, con- 
ventional environment, have tried to escape its blight and have 
turned satiric pens upon it to expose its meanness and shortcomings. 
It is from this point of view that they have selected their “facts of 
life.” The resulting pessimism and lack of balance are familiar to 
everybody. 

The change in emphasis now beginning to be evident is less a re- 
action from this type of realism and naturalistic despair (as Shaw 
was a reaction from Victorianism) than an acceptance of its con- 
tribution and an attempt to move on. The contribution was impor- 
tant; analysis and rebuke have their function in letters. We now 
recognize its overemphasis because it has done its work so well that 
we are spared many of the irritations which produced it. Babbitt 
has become self-conscious. 

Had we been eagerly listening for the new note, we might have 
heard premonitory tones several years ago. For, even when the pes- 
simistic pictures of American life were most before the public, there 
were not entirely wanting those who visioned a force-producing illu- 
sion. While Edgar Lee Masters was taking the country by storm 
with his book of stark epitaphs recreating a drab, monotonous, mid- 
western village that was to foreshadow Main Street, Vachel Lindsay 
was laboring to encourage in these provincial villagers the hidden 
spark of beauty and communal art which might lend distinction to 
their lives; and Robert Frost was publishing in England his North 
of Boston, a timeless volume of verse which belongs to no movement. 
At the same moment—it was far back in that momentous 1914— 
Carl Sandburg was admitting all that Mr. Dreiser had said about 
Chicago, and all that Mr. Hecht was to say, without paralyzing his 
vision of a great City with lifted head, under the terrible burden of 
destiny laughing as a young man laughs, proud to be alive. We 
might have observed with relief that he prayed not only to be made 
into a crowbar to pry loose old walls and old foundations, but that 
he might be a steel spike holding a skyscraper together through blue 
nights into white stars. 

We might have seen the new point of view gathering force in the 
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brilliant work of Willa Cather. In one of the choicest prose styles in 
contemporary American letters she has for nearly two decades been 
offering us an honest realism illuminated by a vision of life. Accept- 
ing the foundation which Mr. Dreiser had laboriously constructed, 
she has moved on through My Antonia, The Song of a Lark, A Lost 
Lady, to The Professor’s House and Death Comes for the Arch- 
bishop to build a worthy superstructure. She has no illusions about 
established society. She knows the cramping religious faith of igno- 
rant Americans, the blind conventions of frugal farmers which nar- 
row the soul. She has seen the barren lives of the pioneers revolving 
with the sun around a hard struggle for brute animal existence un- 
mitigated by beauty. She has seen potential greatness crushed out 
of young men and women in Nebraska by a lack of recognition and 
cultural surroundings. She has pictured these frustrations without 
bitterness or satire, with sympathetic solicitude. She has seen the 
artistic tragedy inevitable in a pioneering age. It is not the least of 
her claims upon us that, while giving this picture of a stark epoch, 
she has always been able to suggest, as Mr. Lewis, for example, does 
not, an awareness of the graces and refinements of life which alone 
make it livable. And in her most lovely book, Death Comes for the 
Archbishop, she has recreated the pensive charm which broods over 
the vanished life on the mesa plains in the great Southwest. The 
change of scene was prophetic, as we shall see. 

Other voices of less volume but of equal clearness have been 
among us. Christopher Morley has won eager listeners in increasing 
numbers who find tonic in his fantasies, in his personal and literary 
enthusiasms, in his gusto and zest for life, in his favoritism for Keats 
and Whitman. Elinor Wylie, so unfortunately cut off in the midst 
of her labors, was cultivating a delicate imagination and a poet’s 
vision in The Venetian Glass Nephew, The Orphan Angel, and Mr. 
Hazard and Mr. Hodge. 

These prelusory notes have not been fully orchestrated. The dis- 
cords of a one-sided realism are still audible, and the chances are 
that they will continue to be heard. This year, for example, has seen 
the unbalanced picture of sordid life with the emphasis on sex, which 
has become so monotonous, unhappily continued by Mr. Dos Passos 
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in The Forty-second Parallel, and by Mr. Wolfe in Look Homeward 
Angel. 

Fortunately, the realism of the generation just reaching self-ex- 
pression promises to free itself from anger and bitterness, from too 
much pessimism and despair, and to explore the American scene 
with greater poise and detachment. It also promises to restore the 
balance so obviously warped by the revolt of its predecessors. It is 
by no means blind to the limitations of American life; it is trying to 
see beyond the limitations. The new spirit can be felt in the air, as 
it were, and in serious private conversation. It can be observed in 
the magazines where the desire for a more beautiful Republic, for a 
broader and a riper culture, finds each month increasing expression. 
It may be seen in the novels of Ruth Suckow of Iowa, and of Glen- 
way Wescott of Wisconsin. Jowa Interiors and Country People, The 
Apple of the Eye and The Grandmothers are realism without the 
bitter protest to which we have accustomed ourselves. The work of 
the protestors is assumed, and a new element of disciplined imagina- 
tion is present. It gives a new distribution to the colors and creates 
a new pattern. 

The trend of the time can also be seen in the very natural reaction 
of some of our best younger writers away from the contemporary 
scene. Elinor Wylie had turned to the early nineteenth-century 
America west of Pittsburgh as the wandering place for her Orphan 
Angel. Willa Cather left her native Nebraska and her immigrants 
for the romance of Archbishop Latour in the early Southwest. Four 
of the best and most successful books of the year, all written by the 
younger generation, have left Main Street for their setting. Thorn- 
ton Wilder went to an ancient isle of Greece for The Woman of 
Andros. Ernest Hemingway turned to Italy and Switzerland for his 
A Farewell to Arms. Elizabeth Maddox Roberts, following the prec- 
edent of Willa Cather, turned to pioneering life in Kentucky for 
her beautiful book, The Great Meadow. And Oliver La Farge ex- 
ploited the Indian life in the Southwest for his Laughing Boy, which 
was awarded the Pulitzer Prize. 

These books are full of suggestions and possibilities. The futility 
of The Sun Also Rises is not quite so insistent in A Farewell to Arms. 
Laughing Boy is given an artistic soul and a devout mysticism. The 
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tragedy of The Woman of Andros is tempered by the nobility of its 
love theme. The Great Meadow is full of tenderness and beauty 
sharply but caressingly drawn against the harrowing background of 
settlement life in Kentucky. These books do not suggest that life is 
entirely empty and that it is time to perish. They seem to be un- 
a daunted by the great Nothingness. 
The fact is clear that the older generation who revolted around 
1910 have tried to exclude too many things which are indispensable . 
to a complete view of life. The expansion is now under way. Should 
you ask the younger writers about Naturalism, they would probably 
tell you that they believe with Mr. Dreiser that chemic compulsions 
presumably lie at the base of our sorrows and joys, that lobsters eat 
squids, and that life in Chicago resembles in many respects the life 
of the jungle. They would agree with Mr. Robinson and all the 
others that there is irony at the heart of the universe, and that phys- 
ical forces have no apparent regard for the values dear to the hearts 
of the Miniver Cheevys. They would say that every wise man knows 
this. It is the preliminary analysis which intelligent observers make 
early in the game. One simply doesn’t stop there. It contains too 
many exclusions for a vital literature. Many of them would quote 
with approval from Matthew Arnold: 


Know, man hath all which Nature hath, but more, 
And in that more lie all his hopes of good. 

Nature is cruel; man is sick of blood: 

Nature is stubborn; man would fain adore: 
Nature is fickle; man hath need of rest: ; 
Nature forgives no debt, and fears no grave: 

Man would be mild, and with safe conscience blest. 
Man must begin, know this, where Nature ends; 
Nature and man can never be fast friends. 

Fool, if thou canst not pass her, rest her slave! 


They know that there is a spiritual as well as a biological impera- , 
tive about life. Its meaning may be only that pattern which the 
creative will can impose for a time upon the mutability of infinite 
chaos. Bewildered though we are by the complexity of the world, 
we must, nonetheless, make some assumptions. One is that the val- 
ues which generations of men have found sustaining are in some 
sense good. We are now passing beyond our first surprise over the 
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discovery that we are an agglutination of chemistry and physics to 
contemplate the astounding behavior of which this compound is ca- 
pable. We are all engaged in the quest for a more desirable life. The 
younger writers seem to be trying to include in their work that some- 
thing more (and how much it is!) to which we all tacitly appeal 
when we smile at the abyss of the Naturalist’s despair. Perhaps that 
is why the immediate reaction, in so far as it is a reaction, is the re- 
turn to Romance where creative minds have always found their 
“‘force-producing illusions.”’ 


A SUMMARY OF METHODS IN COMPOSITION WORK 
C. C. CRAWFORD axp MARIE C. PHELAN 


The purpose of this article is two-fold. It is intended, in the first 
place, to illustrate a type of research which is being done in the 
field of methods at the University of Southern California in con- 
nection with the writing of Master’s theses. In the second place, 
it is hoped that the procedures and practices reported here will be 
of service to English teachers by suggesting a variety of ways of 
dealing with a very fundamental problem in the teaching of compo- 
sition. 

The procedure of the original study involved observing a number 
of classroom teachers of English at work and noting their prac- 
tices, interviewing them and asking for methods and procedures 
which could be secured in that way, and finally searching through 
the literature on the teaching of English for available methods and 
devices. The specific contributions that were secured from all these 
sources were classified and organized into the form similar to that 
of the present article, except embodying a greater richness of de- 
tail. 

Little effort has been made to evaluate the procedures that are 
listed, because it is felt that a strictly scientific evaluation would be 
quite laborious and because it is apparent that merely offering a 
teacher an extensive list of methods from which to choose may it- 
self constitute a valuable contribution to teaching efficiency. Fur- 
thermore, it is obvious that methods which are good for one teacher, 
one class, or one situation, will not be so well suited to others. 
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In order that the methods presented may be more concrete and 
practical, they are stated in the form of imperative sentences or 
rules of procedure, with occasional comments added. The state- 
ments are quite brief because of limitations of space, but it is hoped 
that the methods will be sufficiently concrete and clear to be sug- 
gestive. 

In general, the criticism of students’ compositions may be accom- 
plished in three ways, by the teacher, by the pupil himself, and by 
the pupil’s fellow class members. Each of these will be dealt with 
in turn. 

I, TEACHER CORRECTION AND CRITICISM 

The following are the principal methods and devices discovered 
from the sources consulted in this phase of the investigation: 

1. Pass through the room and note errors as the children write, 
calling each individual pupil’s attention to his own. Thus incorrect 
usages are discovered before they become fixed. 

2. Go from desk to desk noting the most common errors and 
then get the attention of the whole class for a moment while the 
teacher warns them all against these common dangers. 

3. Delay discussion of papers for at least a day in order to give 
time for the teacher to read and pick out the more typical errors that 
are made by a large number of the students. 

4. Make a blackboard list of all the errors that were in a given 
set of papers. Then have the guilty parties go to the blackboard, 
check their own errors, and tell what should be used instead. 

5. Tabulate the most common types of errors in a set of papers 
and give the whole class oral concert drill on the correct forms until 
they are reduced to habit. 

6. Keep a separate card or page in a notebook for each student 
and make an entry on it for each paper, indicating the one outstand- 
ing item that needs most improvement. Make this record cumula- 
tive throughout the entire course. 

7. Hold conferences with individual pupils about their written 
work, calling one after another to the desk for this purpose while the 
rest of the students are engaged in writing. 

8. Mark a set of papers for only one error or type of usage at a 
time, and to avoid dividing the child’s attention, do not point out 
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other errors. For example, one set of papers may be marked for 
commas, another set for agreement of subject and verb, and so on. 

9. Use a prepared list of errors, such as that obtained from the 
Charters-Miller study, as the basis of the work, taking up one error 
at a time and putting it upon the blacklist with such emphasis that 
all students will notice it whenever anyone commits it. 

10. Select a few of the papers that are best in regard to the par- 
ticular principle, rule, or quality of merit most emphasized on a 
given day and show or read them to the class. Thus one day’s selec- 
tion may be based on neatness, another day’s on punctuation, and 
so on. 

11. Put the papers that are best in the items stressed for a par- 
ticular day on the bulletin board where they can be inspected by 
others and where enough people will see them to make it a real honor 
to win a place in the exhibit. 

12. Dosomething to be sure the child actually devotes attention 
and thought to the errors which he has committed and to their cor- 
rect form after the papers have been checked and returned to their 
owners. 

13. Mark each child’s paper for all errors and have him copy it 
correctly and return the revised form to the teacher with the orig- 
inal. 

14. Put in the margin as many check marks as there are errors 
in a given line, leaving the child to find the mistakes himself. 

15. Draw a red line under what is wrong and return to the child 
who must find out what the error is and correct it himself. 

16. Commend the students who have fewest errors or highest 
quality of composition work in order to take advantage of the posi- 
tive motive for improvement. 

17. Before giving adverse criticism, find something worthy of 
praise in the paper in order that the sting of criticism may be re- 
moved. 

18. When returning corrected papers, put the correct form on 
the blackboard and use it as a model in discussing the specific errors 


in the individual papers. 
19. Find out the reason for a child’s error instead of assuming 
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that it was merely due to chance. If the same cause is allowed to 
continue to operate, the same blunder is likely to appear again. 

20. Create a state of mind which will make the child more critical 
of his own work as regards the types of errors which have been cor- 
rected. 

21. Treat repetitions of errors previously corrected as matters 
of utmost seriousness and insist that the same error be not repeated 
over and over. 


II. PUPIL SELF-CORRECTION AND CRITICISM 


Following are some devices which have been reported by teachers 
and which involve having the student correct his own written work. 

1. Require each student to keep a section in his notebook en- 
titled “Points I must remember,” and have him add items as the 
need for them is revealed by the papers. 

2. Give all pupils a rather detailed list of items on which they are 
to check their work. For example, ‘Does each sentence begin with 
a capital?” “Is each proper name capitalized?”’, and so on. 

3. Mimeograph or put on the blackboard a list of the desired 
standards, specifications, or rules recently taught, and have each 
pupil check his paper against this list before handing it in. 

4. Mimeograph or put on the blackboard a list of the common 
errors and have the pupil check his paper against this list before 
handing it in. 

5. Have all pupils correct their papers at the same time, all hunt- 
ing for a single type of error at a time while the teacher goes through 
the list of errors previously prepared. 

6. Create the impression in the class that a pupil is not qualified 
to correct another person’s papers until he can correct his own. 

7. Dictate a given unit of material and have a perfect copy of it 
put on the blackboard as a model by which to make corrections in 
individual papers. Collect papers after pupils have corrected them 
and penalize for any errors which the pupil has failed to detect or 
mark in his paper. 

8. Require each pupil to state in writing at the end of his paper 
that he has re-read it before handing it in. 

9. Have a pupil write a letter to the teacher every six weeks, 
listing his own most serious errors, telling what progress he is mak- 
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ing in correcting them, and telling what he hopes to accomplish dur- 
ing the next six weeks. 

10. Have each student keep all his papers in a large envelope and 
at intervals go back and criticize earlier papers after new usages or 
principles have been studied. 


Ill. MUTUAL CORRECTION AND CRITICISM BY PUPILS 


The list below gives devices and procedures which involve the 
principle of having one student correct or criticize the work of an- 
other. 

1. Cultivate a social spirit or atmosphere in the room which will 
make individual pupils willing to take criticism kindly from their 
fellow students. 

2. Have students write their exercises on the blackboard where 
all can see them when they are being discussed and criticized. 

3. Read the five best papers to the class and have the group vote 
on which is best, a vote not being allowed to count unless it is ac- 
companied by a reason. 

4. Read a few of the papers which have most mistakes, without 
mentioning names, and let the class suggest the corrections that are 
needed. 

5. Have a pupil go to the front, read his paper, and ask for cor- 
rections, criticisms, or suggestions from his fellow-students. 

6. Require a student who criticizes another person’s paper to be 
able to tell why it is wrong and to give the correct form himself. 

7. Encourage favorable criticism but insist that if praise is given 
it must be based on some actual merit or good quality that can be 
definitely described in objective terms. 

8. Let each child read his paper while the others listen and indi- 
cate the grade on an unsigned slip of paper. Later have a committee 
assemble the grades from all students and make a report. 

9. Have pupils exchange papers, check errors lightly, and return 
to their original owners for correction. 

10. Have several pupils read each paper so that errors which 
one overlooks will be discovered by another. 

11. Permit considerable freedom for pupils to ask questions 
while they are correcting other’s papers so that they may clarify 
their own ideas of what is correct usage and good form. 
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12. Pair students so that each pair contains a good student and 
a poor one and then have the good one explain to the poor one how 
to improve his work. 

13. Appoint a committee to read the entire set of papers, each 
member of the committee reading each paper, all members of the 
committee being required to agree on the final rating given to each 
paper. 

14. Divide the class into four groups, one to meet in each corner 
of the room, and let each group correct papers in committee fashion. 

15. Correct papers after pupils have corrected them and charge 
the pupil critics with any errors which they missed or any correct 
forms which they marked as being wrong. 

16. Permit and encourage pupils to question the decisions of 
those who have marked their papers, thus providing a thoughtful 
and critical study of the papers after they are returned to their own- 
ers. 

17. Have a definite understanding that the teacher is at liberty 
to revise any mark given by a student if it is found to be wrong. 

The reader should bear in mind that the above devices deal large- 
ly with the mechanics of written composition and that it would be 
possible to assemble a supplementary list of methods and pro- 
cedures designed to teach the oral phase of expression. 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR AND LIFE 
WILLARD K. WYNN 


“When necessary, correct grammatically the following sentences 
and give a complete explanation for each correction made:” 


1. The beggar went around the house like he was leaving, but he laid down 
on the grass. 

2. Who did they send it to? Nobody was there to get it except him. 

3. If today was Wednesday, you could make allowance for those kind of 
people. 

4. Each of the boys were anxious to take their girl to the show. 

5. He did good on question six, but, just between you and me, I saw him 
cheat on it. 

6. He sure feels bad today, the doctor says it may be months before he 
gets up. 
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And eighty out of a group of one hundred and ten college Fresh- 
men could not do it even to a passing degree. Why? Are the sen- 
tences unusual in construction, or unfamiliar to the average college 
freshman? Is it unfair to require a college student, after four years 
of high-school training plus six recent weeks of “Fundamentals of 
Applied Grammar” instruction at college, to explain fully such cor- 
rections in grammar? It is unlikely that any of these questions 
would be answered affirmatively by college English instructors; 
they generally have convictions strong enough on the subject to 
believe that such a requirement is all but incomparably important 
and not of unduly recondite proportions even for college Freshmen. 

When the student is asked informally to give his reason for the 
cause of his failure, he most frequently offers this: “I haven’t had 
a real course in grammar since I was in the seventh grade, and I’ve 
forgotten all of that.” Sometimes he gives this explanation: “TI 
tried to study, but I must not know how; yet I never did have any 
trouble with English in high school.” Then again it is this one: 
“T studied, but I wasn’t expecting that kind of quiz; I thought it 
would be on grammar.” A representative number of students were 
asked the question, ‘““Why do you think you failed?” and, other 
than those who simply said that they found it too difficult, not one 
had a reason materially different from the foregoing three, unless 
we consider as a reason that ever present help in time of trouble, 
“T dunno,” which, of course, is a confession far more serious than 
such a student is capable of realizing. 

The answers to this question are given in the order of their fre- 
quency, and the first, “I haven’t had a real course in grammar,” has 
overwhelmingly first place. With precision the average college 
Freshman simply has nothing to do; hence accuracy in this answer, 
particularly since it was made by Freshmen who failed, is in all 
probability sadly lacking. After making the necessary liberal al- 
lowance, however, by believing that grammar was offered to them 
at some time in high school, we must still confront the undeniable 
fact that it most probably was not offered in an impressive form, 
which after all is the only form capable of attracting the average pu- 
pil’s attention. Certain college instructors may frequently hear a 
Freshman confess, without solicitation, concerning the fundamen- 
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tals of applied grammar: “I never had grammar given to me that 
way before.” Then we begin to wonder how he has had it “given to” 
him. 

A surprising percentage of the high-school graduates coming to 
college appear to have the unattractively cold rules of grammar 
learned, but learned by rote; so if an instructor wishes to preserve 
or cultivate an optimistic nature, he must never make the discour- 
aging error of asking these same students for a practical applica- 
tion of their theory. For example, Student X has just finished 
defining an adjective and an adverb; he had done it flawlessly (un- 
less the stereotypeness of these definitions is the flaw); now give 
him this sentence, requiring him to correct it and fully explain his 
correction: If you would live long, chew your food good. In an 
astonishing number of cases you now have before you a nonplussed 
student. Let this suffice for the present, but more is yet to be said 
on this subject. 

This Student-X test may not prove anything conclusively, but 
it, under every disadvantage, seems to prove that the student was 
right when he said, “I never had grammar given to me that way 
before.” In some few studies, theory and rules are their own raison 
d’étre, but in most studies these things exist largely for the sake of 
their use toward something more practical, and are, like tools, laid 
aside at the completion of the task. This is true of grammar; it is 
a means to an end, yet the average student, because English was 
chosen for him as his means of expression, feels that the instructor 
is stupidly trying, by the use of highly technical terms, to teach 
him something that he already knows. He sees in grammar, at 
best, nothing more than a series of mental gymnastics which some- 
body says is good for him. The average mundane mind with which 
we work will carry on a subject under redoubled efforts when it is 
clearly shown that that subject is not of an ethereal birth, but 
rather of the earth and earthy. Then it is incumbent on the English 
teachers to present grammar not as it was never intended to be 
presented, an end in itself, but primarily as a means to a very prac- 
tical everyday end. 

So much for the student with the plea of ignorance because he 
has not had a chance. Now let us look to those in the second group 
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who answer, “I tried to study, but I must not know how; yet I 
never did have any trouble with English in high school.” These 
students make no pretense of their abilities to study, but some of 
them seem to think that they can inoculate themselves with their 
“had-no-trouble-in-high-school” and be immune thereafter from all 
serious English maladies. Others of this group, however, with 
analytical minds perhaps face quandaries somewhat like these: 
“The high school was too lax in its English requirements and there- 
fore I did well without accomplishing anything else by it”; or, “The 
high school was strict enough in its requirements, for English gram- 
mar has nothing very tangible to offer, and I probably have all of 
it that is necessary.” He then probably looks toward his recent col- 
lege failure in English: “The college is justifiably severe in its 
English requirements and I did not have enough background to 
meet them”’; or, “The college is unjustifiably severe, and as a con- 
sequence called my work a failure when, as a matter of fact, I have 
a passing knowledge of English.” By the process of elimination a 
very few of these analytical students may accept one of these hy- 
potheses as right to the exclusion of all others. In all probability, 
however, the instructor has his own definite convictions strong 
enough on the matter to dispel utterly the hypothetical mist and 
leave, as far as his own decision is concerned, one that is incon- 
trovertible. There is at least one instructor whose convictions are 
braced with this mathematically accurate fact: In a recent English 
examination consisting of four questions given to ninety-four stu- 
dents, there were only forty-three who passed on question No. 1 
which was very similar to the one introducing this article, the 
fundamentals of grammar applied. In this same examination there 
were eighty-two students who passed on one or more of the other 
three questions, not grammatical in nature. 

There are normally several students in every group who have 
had the benefit of hearing from birth a comparatively high type of 
English, and consequently have a much keener feeling for correct 
speech than many of the less fortunate students. It is much more 
difficult to prove the practical use of grammar to this kind of stu- 
dent, for he conscientiously believes that he can correct sentences 
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but admits his inability to give an explanation for his corrections. 
If this sort of student were right in the estimate of his ability to 
handle our language, then it must be admitted that for him, at 
least, grammar has no immediate utility. But observation and 
quizzes have shown that such students are not right. Talk with a 
student of this class for a short while; he will, perhaps, avoid all 
gross errors, but those mistakes that some call “technicalities” he 
will frequently make while he rejoices in the purity of his speech. 
He will not say: “I seen it yesterday,” or “I don’t want no more”; 
but he probably will say: “I like those kind of people,” or “Tf it 
don’t fit, bring it back,” and, perhaps, even this, ““Remember, this 
is strictly between you and I.” Perseverance and tact on the part of 
the instructor will eventually prove even to this type of student that 
he is in need of something to give him courage in his speech, and 
that that “something” is grammar as it is used in sentences, not out 
of them. 

The reason given by the students of the third group for their 
failures is, to me, the most interesting of all; for they, in their child- 
like ignorance, touch a vital weakness in our methods of teaching 
English grammar when they say, “I failed because I wasn’t ex- 
pecting that kind of quiz; I thought it would be on grammar.” 
These students cannot see the grammar for the sentences, but they 
are not altogether responsible for the narrow perceptive powers of 
their “grammar eye.” Probably no teacher of English grammar has 
ever openly summarized or prefaced his course with words like 
these: “All speech is divided into eight parts, and each part is, in 
turn, subdivided into many rules; all eight of these parts with many 
rules under each must be memorized and recited,” and yet if the 
average present-day method of teaching grammar were concisely 
and truthfully stated, it would be just that. Few are the people who 
learn to swim by committing to memory all that is known of H,O. 

There are college Freshmen whose minds are so orderly stacked 
with pure rules of grammar that one may ask for what one will in 
this “line” and be immediately and mechanically supplied. How 
zealously the purity of these rules is guarded against the degrading 
influence of actual practice can be concretely seen by comparing 
the following quizzes and their results: 


VS 


illustrations of all the parts of speech. 
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Quiz A, demanding the practical application of rules, was given first. Quiz 
B, demanding only the theory necessary to answer A, was given to the same 
section without allowing additional study. A period of fifty minutes was set 
aside for each quiz. There were seven questions given in each quiz, only four 
of which have been given here, but these suffice to show clearly the nature of 
the test. Quiz B had a preliminary question which called for definitions and 


QUIZ A* 


. He expects everything to be done 


almost perfect. 


. Nobody knows that there is any- 


thing between you and me, and 
there is no need in making her feel 
bad by telling it. 


. Who did they send it to? Nobody 


was there to get it except her. 


4. If the student does his work good; 
it is not for her or they to ques- 
tion it. 

etc. 

RESULTS OF QUIZ A 

Number of failures. . 18 

Lowest grade made_. 

Highest grade made . 75 

Number of students making the 
grade of go or above re ae 

Number of students making a 

grade between 80andg0. . o 

Number of students making a 

grade between 7oand80. . I 
Average grade . .  . 46.2 


QUIZ B 


. What part of speech is the word 


perfect? Use it in a sentence cor- 
rectly. 


. What parts of speech can between 


be? Use it in a sentence with two 
personal pronouns immediately fol- 
lowing it. 


. In what case is the form who of 


the relative pronoun? In what 
case is the form whom? Write a 
sentence using this relative pro- 
noun as the object of a preposition. 
Can except ever be used as a prepo- 
sition? 


. What part of speech is good? Can 


it ever be used correctly to modify 
the word does? What part of 
speech is for? Write a sentence 
using two personal pronouns im- 
mediately following for. What is 
a “period fault”? 


RESULTS OF QUIZ B 


47 
. 


75-4 


* When necessary, correct the sentences and give a complete explanation for each correction made. 
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So it is that the percentage of failures in the first term college work 
in English is high, for that work is often based directly on the fun- 
damentals of applied grammar, and not on scores of well-memo- 
rized rules. 

English grammar taught as if it were a distinctly separate and 
independent subject is lifeless, is exacting of its devotees, and yet 
bone-dry in the poverty of its returns; in this form no one enjoys 
teaching it, but particularly distasteful is it to those whose meager 
salaries allow no margins for drudgery. To some of us the pro- 
verbial and impossible task of squeezing blood from a turnip doubt- 
less sounds rational when followed by advice to extract interest 
from grammar. But if the truth were known, grammar becomes 
animated the instant a teacher chooses sentences out of the mouths 
of his babes and sucklings and shows them what just a little knowl- 
edge of rule-freed grammar can do. In this day of slogans it may 
be advisable to secure some of their reiterative power for English 
grammar by using a rhetorical question somewhat like this: Can 
grammar exist outside the sentence? Many are there of us who, by 
our acts, appear to believe that the sentence was made for gram- 
mar, and not grammar for the sentence. Just how English grammar 
ever became so thoroughly divorced from speech, its creator, is 
enigmatical, but it was, and the best that a teacher in this field can 
do now is to act as a patient yet determined mediator. 

Applied English grammar is important, so important that if the 
majority of high schools will not include it in their repertoire, the 
colleges have no choice in the matter; they must shift their scenes 
and change their protagonists: exit Freshman College Composi- 
tion and Rhetoric; enter Sub-Freshman Applied Grammar. 

Profound ignorance is doubtless superlative enough to allow no 
further gradations, but if it could be classified into grades of pro- 
foundness, and college instructors were asked to make a list setting 
forth those principles in ordinary speech and writing of which col- 
lege Freshmen are most profoundly ignorant, in the order of that 
profoundness, it perhaps would take a shape similar to this: 

1. Thought, and the reasonably clear expression of it 

2. Spelling 

3. “Period” and “comma faults” 

4. Proper use of cases in everyday speech 
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5. Proper use of adjectives and adverbs in everyday speech 

6. Applied knowledge of the grammatical agreements 

7. Applied knowledge of the principal parts of irregular verbs 

Four Freshmen came to me during an informal conference hour 
at the close of the first term; they were all students who, I felt, had 
conscientiously tried to do their work but had failed. They made a 
request of me, and these, as nearly as I can recall them, are the 
words of their request: ‘“Can’t you do something for those fellows 
back home in our high schools to keep them from coming here and 
messing themselves up with failure like we’ve done?” I was forced 
to admit my helplessness; but I submit this article as a plea for 
“those fellows back home.” 


SUGGESTIONS FOR GOOD-WILL PROGRAMS 
E. ESTELLE DOWNING 


The material in this bibliography is appropriate for International 
Good-Will Day and Armistice Day. If you wish a copy of this out- 
line, write the author at State Normal College, Ypsilanti, Michigan, 
and inclose six cents in stamps.* 


PLAYS 


1. America for Americans. By KATHERINE S. CRONK. 


Based on the idea that both our material comforts and our luxuries are 
drawn in part from other lands and peoples, and that all of us in the United 
States except the Indians are in reality foreigners. Amusing. Twelve to 
eighteen characters. Twenty minutes. Suitable for junior high school. In 
Through the Gateway. Address National Council for Prevention of War, 
532 Seventeenth St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 75 cents. 


2. They Just Won’t Talk. By Mary KATHERINE REELY. 


George comes home from the war to his family, who want to hear all 
about the “wonderful time” he’s been having. But he refuses to satisfy 
their shallow curiosity and vanity, and breaks into pieces the toy gun which 
has been given the small boy of the family in anticipation of George’s 
homecoming. A good picture of post-war psychology. Six characters. 


* This bibliography has been compiled by the International Relations Committee of 
the National Council of Teachers of English. 
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Twenty minutes. Suitable for high-school students. Printed in the Virginia 
Teacher (Harrisonburg), Vol. VIII (January, 1927). Single copies may be 
had from E. Estelle Downing, Ypsilanti, Mich. 5 cents. 


The Sword of the Samurai. By Tracy D. Mycatrt. 


A play in two acts, centering about the Japanese Exclusion Act of 1924, 
and showing the reaction of the best Japanese to that Act. Presents a vivid 
and intensely interesting picture of Japanese customs, culture, and ideals. 
Nine characters. One and one-half hours. Suitable for high school. Pub- 
lished by Century Co. 25 cents. 


The Enemy. By BeuLaH Drx. 


A short and stirring little play, showing how a captured enemy officer 
changes a young man’s views about war. Five boys. Twenty to thirty min- 
utes. Suitable for senior high school. Address American School Citizen- 
ship League, 405 Marlborough St., Boston, Mass. 


Where War Comes. By BEULAH DrIx. 


A simple play showing how one boy learned that what he had once be- 
lieved about war was all wrong. Seven characters. For intermediate 
grades. Address same as 4. 


Uncle Sam’s Choice. By ANNA CopPE EVANs. 


Action takes place in the office of Uncle Sam, Washington, D.C., and 
centers about the best way to use the national income. Children and Youth 
plead their great need and ask for a fair share. But War demands four- 
fifths of the entire sum, and goes off with it. Uncle Sam, however, is greatly 
disturbed and declares at the end, “War shall go.” Ten speaking characters 
and others. Thirty minutes. In Across Borderlines. Address same as 1. 
75 cents. 


A Night of the Trojan War. By JOHN DRINKWATER. 


A short play of four scenes, two taking place in a Trojan tent and two 
on the walls of Troy. Shows the waste and futility of war and is powerfully 
dramatic. Four male characters. Thirty minutes. Suitable for high schools. 
Printed in Pawns (Houghton, Mifflin). $1.50. Description of play in 
Across Borderlines. $10.00 royalty if the play is acted. Address Samuel 
French, 25 W. Forty-fifth St., New York City. Effective for reading with 
accompanying tableaux. 


Germany Enters the League. By Carot DELLA CHIESA. 


A serious and dignified presentation of a historic occasion. Play in- 
cludes full text of addresses by Stresemann and Briand. Male cast of six 
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characters. Thirty minutes. Suitable for high school. In This Interlock- 
ing World (Allyn & Bacon). 


. Text of several simple plays for young children can be found in 
the Books of Good-Will published by the National Council for 
Prevention of War. Address same as 1. 


PAGEANTS AND DRAMATIZATIONS 


. World Unity. By RutH Epwarps-Davis and RACHEL Davis-— 
Du Bots. 


An allegory tracing the story of mankind, torn through the ages by war 
and strife, but united at last by Education in Good Will. Twenty-eight 
people. Thirty minutes. For high-school students. In the pamphlet Edu- 
cation in W orldmindedness for 1927-28. Address Women’s International 
League for Peace and Freedom, 79 Halsey St., Newark, N.J. 15 cents. 


. The Pact of Paris. By GRAcE THOMASMA. 


A dignified representation of the signing of the Pact. Entering march 
of the nations and their plenipotentiaries with flags and breast banners; 
prologue by the Spirit of Humanity; invocation by the Spirit of Peace; 
reading and signing of the Covenant; chorus singing; flag drill of the na- 
tions; closing march. Thirty-one people. Thirty-five minutes. For high- 
school or college students. Address the author at Union High School, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Postage only. 


. The Loom of Friendship. By RUTH RoBINnson and DONNABEL 
KEYEs. 


Lad and Lass wander through the world seeking what is best in life. 
Find Friendship weaving on a loom colors brought from many lands. As 
they watch, there passes before them a pageant of many peoples, each 
group showing in dance and mimicry the spirit of a nation. The Lad and 
Lass find that Friendship is the finest thing in the world. Best for out of 
doors, but can be given inside. Calls for at least one hundred actors. Can 
be given in an hour or greatly extended. Folk dancing is the outstanding 
feature. For high-school or college students. Single copies supplied by E. 
Estelle Downing, Ypsilanti, Mich. Full directions with each copy. 6 cents. 


. The Crowning of Science. By RuTH Epwarps-Davis and Ra- 
CHEL Davis—Du Bots. 


Allegory showing that the development of science has brought evil as 
well as good to the world. It will add to the health, wealth, and happiness 
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of mankind; it will prove only a blessing when we will to have it so. Four- 
teen people. Twenty minutes. For high-school students. Address same as 
I. 15 cents. 


The March of Peace. By MartHA DoLMAN Loux. 


Act I shows the early beginnings and development of trade through ex- 
change of goods. Act II shows how competition in trade led to war, espe- 
cially to the World War, some of the miseries of which are presented in 
tableaux. Act III gives the story of the Briand-Kellogg Peace Pact as the 
high-water mark of human progress. Thirty to forty people. One hour. 
Suitable for high school. Address Education Dept., National Council for 
Prevention of War, 532 Seventeenth St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 


International Good Will Day (equally good for Armistice 
Day). By E. EstELLE DowNINc. 


A general outline to be used by a single room or by an entire school. 
Rich in suggestions of methods and materials, and can therefore be greatly 
varied. Planned to tie up with the regular work in literature, history, art, 
music, physical training, etc. Valuable Bibliography. Published in Elemen- 
tary English Review, Vol. III (April, 1926). 


Good-Will, the Magician. By HazeL MacKaye. 


Brings together the children of many lands in colorful costumes, songs, 
and games. Twenty-five to one hundred children. Thirty minutes to one 
hour. Suitable for upper primary grades. Address same as 5. 


Sons of Strangers. By Tracy D. Mycatrt. 


A masque showing the contributions of various nationalities to America. 
Forty to sixty characters. One hour and a half. Suitable for high school, 
with some children’s parts. Address Missionary Education Movement, 150 
Fifth Ave., New York City. 50 cents. 


The Hope of All the World. BRADFIELD. 


Based on the achievements of the League of Nations. Dignified and in- 
formative. Twenty-five to fifty characters. Suitable for high school. Ad- 
dress League of Nations Non-partisan Association, 6 E. Thirty-ninth St., 
New York City. Single copy free. $1.00 royalty for presentation. 


The Triumph of Peace. By ANITA FERRIs. 


An allegory. War and Peace are tried by Humanity, and War is put to 
shame. Thirty-five characters. One hour. Suitable for junior high school. 
Address same as 8. 15 cents. 
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. Books of Good Will. Compiled by FLoRENCE BREWER 


. Cease Firing. By WINIFRED HULBERT. 


. Ritual and Dramatized Folkways. By JASSPON and BECKER. 
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Outline for a Model Assembly. By Tracy D. Mycatt. 


Gives full directions for staging a League Assembly. Twenty to fifty- 
five characters. Elastic in time limit. Suitable for high school. Address 
same as 9. 


Round the World. 


The following program is suggested for a group of children representing 
several nationalities. Stretch a large outline map of the world across the 
front of the room, and put a large globe on the platform. Let the children 
in national costumes fasten to the map, one by one, colored buttons or 
cards to indicate their several countries. After each one has indicated his 
real or imagined homeland, he, alone or®with others, can give a dance, a 
song, a game, or a talk about the country he represents. Variety in lan- 
guages used will add to the interest. The exercise can be closed with a 
dance of the children about the globe and the singing of “America the 
Beautiful.” 


BOOKS CONTAINING PROGRAM MATERIAL 


BoOECKEL. 2 vols. 


Contains stories, poems, dramas, pageants, songs, pictures, drawings, 
and bibliographies. Volume I is suitable for Grades I-VI; Volume II is 
suitable for older boys and girls. Address National Council for the Pre- 
vention of War, 532 Seventeenth St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 75 cents. 
Two volumes in one published by Macmillan. $1.00. 


Eight stories centering about children in foreign lands and based on ac- 
tual incidents connected with the work of the League of Nations. The 
stories are accurate in fact basis, and are also very interestingly and sym- 2 
pathetically told. Excellent for retelling and dramatization. Suitable for Fe 
grades and junior high school. Macmillan. $1.50. 


This Interlocking World. Compiled by Mary McSkimmMon 
and Carot Curesa; edited by STELLA S. CENTER. 


A simple anthology of prose and poetry of a distinctly international 
tone. Excellent material for special programs. Allyn & Bacon. 


Dramatizations, allegories, and pantomimes based on folk legends of 
France, Russia, Japan, and India. Emphasizes human brotherhood. Book 
contains music, diagrams, and costume suggestions. Century. $2.50. 
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International Plays for Young People. By VircINIA OLCOTT. 


Includes one play each for England, Greece, Italy, France, Armenia, 
Germany, Japan, and Switzerland, and emphasizes what these nations have 
given us. All the plays short, simple, and effective. Especially suitable for 
junior high school. Dodd, Mead. $1.75. 


International Guide to Material Descriptive of Many Lands. 


Excellent bibliography of children’s books, plays, pageants, games, folk 
songs, dances, posters, pictures, maps, periodicals, and pamphlets. Full list 
of publishing companies and prices. Address League of Nations Non-parti- 
san Association, 6 E. Thirty-ninth St., New York City. 


Between War and Peace. By FLORENCE BREWER BOECKEL. 


An excellent survey of the peace movement in all its phases. Chapter 
xxvi, “What You Can Do for Peace,” is packed full of valuable material 
for teachers and others. The Bibliography alone is worth the price of the 
book. Macmillan. $2.00. 


. Far Peoples. By Grace D. PHILLIPS. 


This book is an open door to the peoples of other lands. It contains an 
interesting body of material—stories, songs, poetry, games, etc., gleaned 
from authentic sources, some of it put down in English for the first time. 
Eight countries are included in the survey. A book for every schoolroom. 
The University of Chicago Press. $2.00. 


Peace Crusaders. Compiled by ANNA B. GRIscom. 
A book of stories, poems, and essays especially designed to help in the 


training of children in international understanding. Material suitable for 
different grades. Lippincott. $1.50. 


Peace Crusaders—Adventures in Good Will. By ANNa B. 
GRISCOM. 


A book of recitations and declamations. Address American Friends 
Service Committee, Philadelphia. $1.50. 


Heroes of Peace. By ARCHER WALLACE. 


This book tells of fifteen men, all of whom have done something to 
help humanity. The list includes Franklin, Goethals, Pasteur, and Lind- 
bergh. The author knows boys and has told these stories of peace-time 
heroes in a way to interest adventurous youth. Suitable for grammar 
grades. R. R. Smith, New York. $1.00. 
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Never Again. 


A group of stories reprinted from Everyland Magazine. Excellent for 
retelling and dramatization. Everyland Press, West Medford, Boston, 
Mass. $1.50. 


Folk Songs of Many Peoples. 


Printed in two volumes. Volume I, $2.75; Volume II, $3.50. Also print- 
ed in sections at 75 cents each. Words without the music, 15 cents. Ad- 
dress Woman’s Press, 600 Lexington Ave., New York City. 


Education in Worldmindedness. By Racuet Davis—Dvu Bots. 


Two valuable pamphlets presenting in detail two series of high-school 
assembly programs. Given in Woodbury, N.J., from 1926 to 1928. The 
first series is based on the contributions of various racial elements to our 
American life; the second series, on the relation between our various school 
subjects and the development of worldmindedness. Both pamphlets are 
richly suggestive and furnish much material for school programs. Suitable 
for high schools. Address Women’s International League for Peace and 
Freedom, 79 Halsey St., Newark, N.J., 15 cents each. 


Books for Children. By CLARA WHITEHILL HUNT. 


A list of 300 books for children younger and older—books of every pos- 
sible kind of material about children round the world. This list has been 
prepared for the use of those who are sending friendship treasure chests to 
the children of the Philippine Islands (project to end in 1930). Write 
about the project and the book-list to the Committee on World Friendship 
among Children, 289 Fourth Ave., New York City. 


THE VALUES OF REQUIRED READING'* 
JOHN GEHLMANN 


This question is not the one concerning the respective merits of 


intensive and extensive reading. Miss Nancy Gillmore Coryell’s 
investigation of the latter question has much to say in favor of ex- 


tensive reading; but a careful perusal of her thesis on the subject 


reveals the fact that much of this extensive reading was required. 


Her problem was to compare the results, for example, between the 
careful study of six essays and the more rapid reading of sixty- 


* Editorial Note: This and the following article were given as a debate before the 
National Council at the Kansas City meeting. They should be read as a joint contri- 
bution from divergent points of view. 
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nine. But in both cases the reading was required. The whole class 
read either the six essays or the sixty-nine, and there was a common 
reading experience upon which to base class distinction. We are 
not debating the difference between six and sixty-nine essays, but 
between, on the one hand, requiring all pupils to read some essays 
and, on the other hand, allowing pupils to pass up essays completely 
because they “don’t like essays,” or they “are sure they won’t like 
essays,” even though they have never read any. It is not a question 
of how many essays, but rather a question of requiring some essays, 
whether the browsing pupil of his own volition wanders into the es- 
say pasture or not. 

The second point about this question is that it considers the “‘av- 
erage high-school student.” In our discussion we are not trying to 
decide what is best for the specially gifted youth in a select private 
school, where conditions approximate tutoring, or for the boy or girl 
from an exceptional home that has already provided him with taste 
and discrimination. Unfortunately for the proper working out of 
many of our educational theories, we fail to remember that the 
“average high-school student” is today being recruited from an 
ever lower level of brains, cultural background, and taste. As long 
as we are trying to educate “all the children of all the people,” we 
must frankly recognize that if grades, credits, and diplomas are to 
mean anything at all, we cannot allow our so-called “educational 
scheme” to become mere indulgence of the undiscriminating tastes 
which the students bring to us. We must cultivate these tastes, not 
let them run wild. 

For this average student, then, which is better, a “specified list of 
required readings” or “a purely individualistic system of brows- 
ing”? “Required reading” is frankly the old-fashioned system in 
which the instructors in the Department of English choose the books 
a reading of which they think will best achieve the objectives of the 
study of literature, and require all the members of a class to read 
and study the same books. This practice has come into disrepute in 
some quarters because it is said to make no allowance for individual 
taste but rather to turn the literature class into a factory, and be- 
cause its net result is said to be a thoroughgoing dislike on the part 
of the pupils for the books which have been forced upon them. 

The “purely individualistic system of browsing” is the substitute 
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plan proposed by those who are dissatisfied with the old method and 
willing to scrap it completely. Its very modern proponents believe 
in giving individual choice free rein. They expect a child to develop 
a love for good literature by reading such books as he finds suitable 
to his individual taste. They believe that a child should never be 
required to read any book that does not appeal to him. They rep- 
resent the extreme reaction of the modern individualist against the 
old so-called “factory system.” (Obviously, “individual browsing” 
precludes having the whole class ever read the same book at the 
same time and discuss its qualities from a common reading experi- 
ence. ) 

The question, then, becomes: Is it better for the average high- 
school boy or girl, under the conditions as they exist today in the 
average high school, to be required to read and discuss with his 
classmates such books as the English teachers think will most likely 
bring into his life those values for which we study literature; or is 
it better for him to be allowed to seek his own salvation through the 
indulgence of his own personal tastes? 

There is, of course, a middle ground where the best features of 
both systems may be obtained. For the purposes of debate we are 
defending extreme positions, each hoping to convince you not only 
that his plan is too valuable to be entirely neglected, but also that 
in choosing a middle ground, it will be better to err in his direction 
rather than in the other. 

As I hear this question disputed among teachers, I seem to dis- 
cover that the varying opinions hinge upon the different answers 
given to the following two questions: 

1. Which system will develop in the student the greater love for 
good books? 

2. Granted that there are other objectives to the teaching of lit- 
erature besides inculcating a love for books, which system will more 
nearly achieve these other objectives? 

Unfortunately there are no scientific studies of this problem. Per- 
haps in the very nature of the case, there cannot be. The appeal 
must be to experience, observation, best judgment. On these 
grounds, my answer to both questions is that “a specific list of re- 
quired readings” is better than “a purely individualistic system of 
browsing.” 
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The first consideration is the development of a love for good read- 
ing. It is here that the defenders of the old system of required read- 
ing are most desperately on the defensive. We are assured by ear- 
nest advocates of freedom that “my wife has never been able to 
look a Shakespeare play in the face since her high school days, when 
she learned nothing about Shakespeare except that she hated him”’; 
or that “I had to read Vanity Fair in high school and loathed it so 
that I have never had the courage to try it again.” Since the re- 
quired system results in such burning hatred for good literature, say 
our opponents, let us banish all requirements and have a nice, happy 
time reading just the things we like. 

Now, for every person I know who hates Shakespeare’s plays 
because they were thrust upon him in high school, I know at least 
two who have a reasonable regard for Shakespeare and a reasonable 
appreciation of his genius, and yet who would probably have been 
unequal to the task of reading a Shakespearean play by themselves 
and owe such appreciation of Shakespeare as they have to the fact 
that a reading of his plays was required of them in school. But we 
will pass that by. The “‘literature haters” may be a minority, as I 
believe them to be, but at least they are a very vocal minority and 
demand consideration. 

The first reason why I do not subscribe to their conclusions is 
that I do not believe that these persons’ dislike for a special classic 
is due to the fact that it was required. More probably the book was 
man-handled and severely maltreated in its presentation. The old 
line-by-line method of diagramming a classic, which was not con- 
tent with killing the patient but added an efficient autopsy on the 
dead body, was, of course, never effective in developing a love for 
literature. But it is not good reasoning to say that because required 
reading poorly taught results disastrously, required reading well 
taught must do the same. I submit that the “literature haters” are 
such, not because certain pieces of literature were required of them, 
but because the required literature was poorly taught or because it 
was poorly selected. Today we try to grade our classes and avoid 
presenting Hamlet to a class that should be reading Treasure Island. 
With differentiation of classes according to mental ability, readings 
intelligently selected, emphasis laid upon extensive rather than in- 
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tensive reading, and real appreciation upon the part of the teacher, 
there seems to be very little reason to fear that the mere fact that 
a book is required will create a dislike for it upon the part of any 
considerable percentage of the class. To be sure, very few students 
will be tremendously enthusiastic over every book they are required 
to read; but if a teacher finds that he does not secure a favorable 
reaction from most of the pupils most of the time, I suggest that he 
try reforming his methods of presentation or revising his course of 
study before surrendering abjectly to the “browsers.’’ Some years 
ago our attention was called to the possibility of jumping out of the 
frying-pan into the fire. 

The second reason that I do not subscribe to the conclusions of 
those who advocate the browsing system as the best method of de- 
veloping a love for literature is that I think they fail to differentiate 
clearly between a love for great books and an enjoyment of the 
reading of trash. I think they are entirely too optimistic concerning 
the results of mere reading, regardless of the quality of the material 
read. How can they be so certain that “it is better to read almost 
anything than nothing at all’? This reasoning will not hold in other 
spheres of life. Does not a cheap revival do more harm to one’s re- 
ligious development than it does good? Can one in reason say that 
indulgence in the prevalent “Western” movie will develop a love 
for the drama? On just what basis has literature been singled out 
as the one field in which feeding on mediocrity will bring discrimi- 
nating appreciation? I maintain that quite the reverse is true. The 
newsstands which reflect the taste of the average American “‘brows- 
er” are interestingly portrayed in a recent article in the Outlook, 
called “Opiates for the Masses.” A perusal of this article should be 
disturbing to those teachers who complacently rejoice when they 
discover that Johnny “loves literature” in the form of the Rover 
Boys or the American Magazine, or that Mary does not have to be 
“required” to read Pollyanna or the Cosmopolitan. 

Is not the truth of the matter that this insistence upon “loving 
literature” is becoming a little too emphatic? I discover that it is 
tending to put literature into the same category as a roller-coaster, 
or a three-ringed circus, or a display of feminine beauty in a musical 
revue designed to amuse the tired business man. It must provide a 
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thrill or it is declared to be dull, which means that it is utterly 
damned. “We read for pleasure; this book does not please me; 
therefore this book is no good,”’—so runs the easy formula. But the 
formula is much too easy. There is a vast difference between a book 
designed to provide a few hours’ pleasant relaxation and a book 
which contributes to those lasting satisfactions which constitute the 
real product of a genuine love for true literature. And is it not our 
job as high-school teachers of English to try to lead our pupils to 
some faint understanding of what the great literature of the world 
may mean to them, rather than to surrender to their untrained 
taste and, tacitly at least, agree to a situation which places a session 
of a literature class little above the level of a trip to an amusement 
park? 

The pleasure—the deep, genuine, satisfying pleasure—that comes 
to both teacher and pupil when a member of the class senses the 
power of some great literary masterpiece is a precious thing. It is 
a birthright not to be lightly traded for the thrill provided by the 
latest detective story. This momentary thrill serves its purpose; 
but too many pupils consider it a sweet growing-pain in the process 
of acquiring a literary education. They need to experience the real 
thing; and they will no longer prize the baser metal. 

But the great literature cannot be trusted to attract the “browser”’ 
of uncultivated taste. How many of us can testify from personal ex- 
perience with Horatio Alger, the Elsie books, Mary J. Holmes’s 
novels, or the historical monstrosities of G. A. Henty that a taste for 
good literature is not born within us? We were led from the low 
level of the books just mentioned to an appreciation of better books 
by being required to read the better books. Perhaps we did not al- 
ways think we were having a hilarious time while reading these first 
great books, but we unconsciously acquired an appreciation that 
made a return to our old reading impossible. The view from the 
mountain was preferable to the view from the valley, even though 
we had not enjoyed every step of the climb, and even though, left 
to ourselves, we should have been content to remain in the valley 
and speak disdainfully of the foolish mountain-climbers struggling 
to obtain a view we were totally unequipped to appreciate. 

Therefore, because I believe that it is poor teaching of required 
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reading and not the fact that it is required which causes distaste, 
and because I believe that the true pleasure of real literary ap- 
preciation is much more worth working for than the mere amuse- 
ment derived from trivial thrillers, and because my observation 
and experience teach me that the average high-school student has 
neither the desire to read nor the ability to appreciate—without 
help—the great works of literature, I believe that a specified list of 
required readings will develop in the average high-school student a 
greater love for good books than will a purely individualistic system 
of browsing. The former system may not always succeed, but the 
latter method admits defeat at the outset and does not even put up 
a good fight. 

But is the development of a love for good books the only objective 
of our courses in literature? On the contrary, is it not true that even 
if our students fail to gain a desire for further reading among the 
great literary artists, the few important books they read in high 
school may still contribute much toward making them cultivated 
men and women? 

I am old-fashioned enough to believe in a literary heritage. I 
even dare defy the modernist by admitting that I think there are 
some books that all persons should read! Mother Goose, Cinderel- 
la, Robin Hood, King Arthur, Rip Van Winkle, Leatherstocking, 
the Man without a Country, Ivanhoe, Shylock—is not every child 
entitled to a formal introduction to these characters? Should not a 
literary education include an acquaintance with those books which 
cultivated people “take for granted’’? Is it right to let a student 
think he is getting a literary education unless he is obtaining an ap- 
preciation of those books with which all persons of taste are famil- 
iar? I know that it is popular today to deny that there are any 
books with which it is necessary for all persons to become ac- 
quainted; but, after all, should you not expect all persons with any 
pretense at a literary education to understand a reference to Rob- 
inson Crusoe, or even Mrs. Malaprop? There is a kernel of great 
literature that cultivated people know, and it is our business as 
English teachers to dig it out and to require a reasonable acquaint- 
ance with it from our pupils. It is obvious that a purely individual- 
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istic system of browsing will fail to accomplish this particular aim 
of the teaching of literature. 

But there are even more important considerations. Why is David 
Copperfield a more important book than Tempest and Sunshine or 
The Harvester? Is it not because one of the great functions of lit- 
erature is to bring us to a better understanding of human nature, 
and because Dickens could portray the complexities of human na- 
ture more truthfully than Mrs. Holmes or Mrs. Porter? But the 
average child must be trained to detect the genuine from the fraudu- 
lent. In fact, left to his own devices, he often constructs a false 
world from the false books he has read, and it sometimes requires 
rare skill to convince him that a book is true to life even though it 
fails to measure up to the conditions that exist in the world he has 
created in his imagination. He becomes like the boy who told me 
that George Eliot had made a serious blunder in Silas Marner, for 
he had seen the movie and knew how the thing really happened. 
When we read our several score of Alger books, we did not know 
enough about life to realize how viciously unfaithful to real human 
nature these books were; but teachers of our generation, though 
powerless to prevent our reading this trash, at least were able—and 
wise enough—to refuse to grant it any literary standing. At the 
very least, we never for a moment thought we were getting a literary 
education as we raced from one smug hero to the next. How did we 
come to learn that these heroes of our youth were not real people? 
By being required to read books which did present real people and 
by discussing these books with our teachers and our classmates. 
How other than by class discussion of the characters in a book can 
one acquire that breadth of sympathy, that understanding of his 
fellow-men, which is one of the goals of the teaching of literature? 
In the high school where I now teach, one of the most worth-while 
books the Sophomores read is The Rise of Silas Lapham. During 
the days spent on this book the teacher can almost see the class 
growing in understanding of human character, like first-grade pu- 
pils learning to read, or Illinois corn shooting up on a hot July night. 
The pupils themselves realize their development and grow quite 
excited in their joy of accomplishment. And yet this same book 
rarely attracts the “browser,” and it rarely holds the interest of any 
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but a very intelligent casual reader. It requires class discussion to 
be appreciated, but by means of class discussion it becomes a valu- 
able stepping-stone to the attainment of that much-desired under- 
standing of human nature and clears the way for the appreciative 
reading of many other worth-while books. But class discussion in- 
volves required reading. How is this aim accomplished under a 
purely individualistic system of browsing? 

Another important consideration in the teaching of literature is 
the by-product in the form of ethical standards. Where in our 
school curriculum are we to curb shoddy “sweetness,” cheap chau- 
vinism, vicious intolerance, cynicism, rank materialism, if not in 
the literature classes? Where if not in the literature classes shall 
the pupil learn the meaning of true patriotism, real strength of 
character, Christian tolerance, and the spiritual significance of life? 
But will he obtain these from “browsing”? Not if he is merely an 
average pupil. If he is merely an average pupil, he will obtain these 
things from the class discussions. Hepzibah Pyncheon’s concep- 
tion of a “lady,” James Steerforth’s treatment of Little Em’ly, Mac- 
beth’s failure to control his ambition—in each of these there is ma- 
terial for a powerful sermon which the different members of the 
class unconsciously preach to each other through class discussion. 
But the whole class must read the same book; for the average stu- 
dent the ethical value of “browsing” may exist, but I have never dis- 
covered it. In my experience “browsing” has all too often resulted 
in two ruffled tempers because I insisted that a student should not 
be credited with an advance in the knowledge of literature because 
he had read a book of the quality of Tarzan of the Apes. 

Still another consideration is the literary style of an author. We 
are told that the best way to acquire a good vocabulary and a sense 
of good sentence structure is to read good books. But is the average 
high-school student to be left to stumble by accident upon these 
masterpieces of literary technique? How many high-school boys 
and girls left to individual browsing will turn to The House of Sev- 
en Gables, for instance? How many high-school boys and girls are 
capable of reading that novel alone and appreciating its qualities? 
And yet what high-school boy or girl cannot be brought to an ad- 
miration of Hawthorne’s marvelous control of the language and the 
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beauty of his almost poetic prose? Whether he likes the book or not, 
he comes away from the discussion of it wiser concerning the mean- 
ing of great literature and with his own ability to write English un- 
consciously improved. 

There are other objectives in the study of literature besides 
those I have mentioned. But surely my point has been made: that 
there is more to the study of literature than merely the creation of 
a love for books, even for good books. Literature is one of the great 
sources of spiritual and mental power. It contributes to that high 
religion which Mr. Walter Lippmann makes so important in his re- 
cent Preface to Morals. And I, for one, believe it is more important 
for us English teachers to try to help the student to an understand- 
ing of the meaning and value of literature on this high plane than to 
come down to the level of the pupil and browse in pastures of his 
selection. I believe the student will have more respect for literature 
if we frankly point out its values and give him to understand that he 
can attain them only by conscientious study. At the very least, un- 
der this plan the pupil will know that there is such a thing as great 
literature, and he will not think he has mastered it when he has be- 
come familiar with, for instance, Mr. S. S. Van Dine’s detective 
stories. (Which, by the way, are very good detective stories.) 
Later let him browse where he will; in high school the average stu- 
dent will profit more from a specified list of required reading. 


REQUIRED READING VERSUS FREE READING' 
MARY E. LOWE 


The problem of developing desirable reading habits on the part 
of our students is really a serious one. The distractions of modern 
life are many and varied. And if the student of today is to know the 
full joy gained from reading and is to claim the many advantages 
from it, we need to give careful consideration to our aims and meth- 
ods in dealing with this vital problem. 


* Editorial Note: This and the preceding article were given as a debate before the 
National Council at the Kansas City meeting. They should be read as a joint contri- 
bution from divergent points of view. 
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It is a general practice in connection with our study of English in 
the high schools to prescribe additional outside reading, which is 
done independently of the regular classroom assignments. The aim 
is to augment or establish desirable reading habits on the part of 
the students. The method generally followed is to prescribe a cer- 
tain number of credits to be gained by reading evaluated books 
from a specified book list. Often the plan is so used by teachers as 
to mean that for pleasurable and profitable reading some list like 
the Hartford Reading List is chosen and rigidly adhered to by stu- 
dents and teacher. From this list the student must grind out twen- 
ty-five or thirty-five points of reading credit; or again, the student 
is required to read a novel of a certain length, next a poem, and then 
a biography or essay, whether he has any interest in such reading 
or not. Do we wonder then that under these conditions our stu- 
dents say that they have never read a book for pleasure? 

In Children’s Reading by Terman and Lima’ we are told that the 
German experiment of censoring children’s reading, selecting only 
those books believed to be interesting and instructive to children, 
failed because the committee did not apprehend what is of real in- 
terest to youth, and youth rebelled. If youth will rebel in Germany, 
are we surprised that American youth will not and does not learn 
to read in this way? 

The teachers of West High School, Denver, feeling that the plan 
for outside reading credits was inconsistent with the principles and 
aims laid down in the course of study, determined to test the valid- 
ity of their assumption. There were five teachers concerned in the 
experiment—four in 10B English with 164 pupils and one in 12B 
English with 55 pupils. These courses, 10B and 12B, are both lan- 
guage and composition only. The requirements for outside reading 
of books selected from our approved list are twenty points from 
the “Hartford Reading List” or thirty-two points if the books are 
chosen from the “Colorado Supplementary Reading List.” On the 
other hand, the course of study declares that in the outside reading 
the student should be allowed to follow his own taste as much as 
possible and there should be as little interference as is consistent 
with progress; that there should be definite progress, but that the 


* Terman and Lima, Children’s Reading. D. Appleton & Co. 
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student must begin with the material already in his mind; that his 
tastes cannot be cultivated by forcing him to read books of superior 
character at once, and further emphasizes the great importance of 
developing the reading habit. 

Therefore, this experiment is a recognition of the fact that there 
is difficulty in applying these principles set forth in the course of 
study in connection with approved reading lists and specific re- 
quirements concerning the amount to be read. 

The teachers concerned in the experiment planned innumerable 
devices to further the interest of students in reading but did not re- 
quire any reading. The teachers’ reports show the following: 

1. The general character of the reading done during the semester was con- 
siderably below age levels of the approved lists. Teachers were surprised at its 
juvenile character. 

2. Relatively few books were chosen from the approved lists. Stories of 
adventure and mystery held first place. 

3. High school pupils in general are handicapped by inefficient reading 
habits. 

4. Two teachers who made surveys of their classes found that eleven per 
cent of the students declared they had never read a book for pleasure. 


The teachers also reported that more books were read under the 
new plan than under the former plan, four being the average under 
the old plan, and under the new, the median was eight in 10B and 
six in 12B. The quality of books improved through the semester, 
although the books were still below the approved list. The interest 
and enjoyment was greater than under the former plan of reading 
for points and increased during the semester. 

If it is generally true that our students must be compelled or re- 
quired to read, Mr. Fox of the Department of Research, Denver, 
points out that “Instruction will never bridge the gap until, as in 
this experiment, the beginning is made with the child’s present de- 
sires and felt needs, and growth is secured through stimulating 
experience and interest in higher and higher levels.” 

Shall we assume, then, that the teaching of literature has not 
functioned because it has not resulted in the reading of more clas- 
sics? No. Every teacher knows that, when a class has thought 
through Macbeth’s problem, they will not forget that play and its 
tragic significance. However, we do not expect many of our stu- 
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dents to read more plays of equal difficulty. They will study for an 
assignment what they will not read for a pastime. It is in the rec- 
reational reading that the facility to read is developed, and surely 
this must be in the library where the student is free to browse and 
to find his own interest. Often this interest is a very modern one like 
the airplane, and has not yet reached the summit of literature. 

To be sure, students require guidance. We know that boys and 
girls should be surrounded by well-selected books of great variety 
in order that they may find for themselves their reading interest. 
Librarians tell us that the obsession of the student for required 
points of credit, rather than interesting reading, is more than dis- 
concerting: it is alarming. Students of very limited ability insist 
upon reading Ben Hur, or Quo Vadis, when the word difficulty is so 
great that they can get little from such books. But they are five- 
point books, and they must have the credit; or, in poetry they in- 
sist on reading ‘“‘Cotter’s Saturday Night,” when they do not know 
what it is all about, because it is easier to outline for credit than 
are some simple lyrics that they really enjoy; or, if Nicholas Nick- 
leby is out, another book cannot be substituted because it isn’t on 
the list. Many of our librarians are well-trained, are great readers, 
and keen lovers of books, but under this plan they cannot influence 
the reading of boys and girls. Besides, with the guides for libra- 
rians and teachers, the innumerable studies and helps—books like 
Reams of Gold—isn’t it time for us to use a more sensible plan for 
the reading of our students? Aren’t they safe in our libraries today 
—safe to find their own interests and their reading level? If they 
are not, then the place for us to begin is with a general bonfire of 
rubbish. 

Teachers, too, are handicapped by this limited plan, for often a 
child with little ability has chosen to read a five-point book not on 
the level of comprehension and interest. It is not easy to tell him 
that he hasn’t the mental capacity to read such books, for he often 
persists because he must make his credit, not realizing either his own 
limitation or the possible joy of reading what one understands. 
Nor do we believe that greater freedom in the choice of books, with 
the present studies and helps in selecting reading for our libraries, 
will lead us to anything but a greater love for good reading. 
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In an article entitled “How To Acquire a Love for Good Read- 
ing,’’* William Lyon Phelps says, 

It never disturbs me to see a boy lost in detective and adventure stories, be- 
cause I know that through this ephemeral trash they have learned something of 
the magic of books: they have learned that at any moment they can be trans- 
ported from the world of reality into a fairyland, and thus they have for the 
rest of their lives ready access to a source of enjoyment that will serve them 
as a refuge from many of the cares and troubles of life, and may also keep 
them from other recreations that have no merit at all. Furthermore, if a boy 
or girl really loves reading, literary tastes can be cultivated, and better books 
will take the place of cheap ones; whereas, if there is no love for reading at all, 
it is very difficult to arouse interest in books after one has grown up without 
them. 

No one knows the truth of this statement better than the teacher. 
We know that if students are to develop an interest in a better type 
of reading, we must allow them to begin to read where they really 
are. If astudent tells us he likes the poetry of Robert Service—and 
my students do—is it very far, then, to go to Kipling and Mase- 
field? Since it is so difficult to discover the actual interests and 
likings of boys and girls, isn’t it better to follow up a lead, whether 
it is on the list or not? 

We are again indebted to Terman and Lima for the statement 
that “Tactless and arbitrary insistence on what a child shall or 
shall not read is of little avail. Only strategy and patience will win 
the day.” 

William Allen White is credited with saying, “There is a wall 
around the town of Boyville, which is impenetrable when its gates 
are shut upon Youth.” If, then, the student is allowed to find his 
real interest in reading, regardless of lists and points of credit, he 
will come to know something of the “magic of books.” 

You will recall, too, that Kenneth Grahame in The Golden Age 
tells us how he and his sister and brother were surrounded by books 
of a healthy tone and were allowed to find their own reading inter- 
ests, accumulating much information. He says, “There is no laying 
down of rules as to subjects; you just possess them—or rather, 
they possess you.” 


* Am I Getting an Education? by George A. Coe and Others. Doubleday, Doran 
& Co., 1929. 
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Not only, then, do we agree with Mr. Grahame in the fact that 
boys and girls can and will find their own interests in reading, but 
also that through this independent kind of reading they do “attain 
an amount of special knowledge which strikes their ignorant elders 
as simply uncanny.” We know that a right reading habit—desiring 
to read and finding pleasure and profit in it—is one of the main fac- 
tors in their education and indispensable in our type of civilization. 

Since, according to our best authorities, teachers do not and can- 
not know how to gauge adequately the reading interests of boys 
and girls, because we do not know their immediate needs, intellec- 
tual, emotional, and spiritual; and since we cannot determine all 
that is meant by individual differences—not merely reading quo- 
tients and mental ability, but differences of environment and op- 
portunity—is it not fair to assume that there is a better plan for 
the enrichment of their lives than the one which “requires” the read- 
ing from “specified lists”? 

The present-day movement in the teaching of literature is char- 
acterized by the laboratory method. The Morrison plan or the unit 
plan, used in the University of Chicago High School, the contract 
plan, and others, all are indicative of the fact that our required read- 
ing has not been functioning properly in the reading habits of stu- 
dents. The “specified book list” for “required reading” has not 
bridged the gap between the study of literature and free or recrea- 
tional reading. It is time for us to take the next step. And teachers 
who have tried the Morrison plan, modified to meet particular 
situations, know how great the advantages are in placing the stu- 
dents for much of their reading in a real library situation where 
they are allowed to browse. My own records show that by taking 
students to the library for their reading, after studying a unit type, 
the amount and quality of reading increases with unbelievable rap- 
idity, and, if interested response is an adequate criterion for judg- 
ing, the pleasure and profit are in direct ratio. Under these condi- 
tions students are much interested in reporting their discoveries 
and recommending to others their “lucky finds,” and eliminating 
the “dead ones.” The notices on the bulletin board grow rapidly. 
The interest aroused in reading a classic is carried over into an ac- 
tual reading interest. Through the cards recording the pupil’s read- 
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ing, the teacher, if it is necessary, may guide his choices, by sug- 
gesting books related in interest but on a higher level of reading. 

It may be of interest to note the actual comments and the reac- 
tions to this reading problem of a class in 12B language and com- 
position. They had previously discussed some books they were 
willing to recommend to other members of the class. This was a 
socialized situation, and the teacher did not interfere in the dis- 
cussion. 

To quote one of the students, 


“Most of us are interested in books, but we are not in favor of book reviews 
of book lists. We like round table discussions. The lack of formality in these 
discussions and the frankness of expression give us a better understanding of 
the book and its purpose. We like to know what the other fellow got out of a 
book.” 

Clarence, a football hero, complained: ‘My time is taken up with athletics 
and studies, and I do not have time to read.” 

“Do you like to read?” inquired one of the girls. 

“No, I don’t,” answered the boy. 

“Why don’t you begin with a few mystery stories or exciting novels that 
will hold your attention, till you realize the real fun in reading,” replied the girl, 
“and then you will make time to read.” 

“Begin with Hugo’s Hans of Iceland,” suggested Spencer. 

“T think we should be allowed to read books of our own choice,” asserted 
Ruth. “Many of our parents belong to ‘Book of the Month’ clubs, but the 
teachers do not recommend these books for us to read, as they consider us too 
young. We are all seventeen or eighteen years old, and I do not think we should 
be considered as ‘youngsters’ to be protected from the problems we may meet 
in life.” 

Then Don replied, “I think without a teacher’s guidance we would read 
‘modern trash’ that would not elevate our minds.” 

“What if you do?” replied Dorothy. “We must read all sorts of books to 
develop literary taste, and if we do read the bad, we will be better able to fully 
appreciate the good. If we have any real character about us, and most of us 
have, after one or two of these cheap novels, we are satisfied, and glad to read 
worth while books.” 

“Some of us have limited tastes,” said Philip, “and we read only what we 
are particularly interested in. The result is that we go off on one tangent and 
tend to become fanatical; but I think these round table discussions awaken in- 
terests that we didn’t know we had.” 

Helen said, “I never read much because, as a rule, I was too lazy to look for 
a book that I thought I would enjoy; but since I have listened to the discus- 
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sion in class of books I haven’t read, I am interested more than I have ever 
been, and am reading many of the books that were recommended by the stu- 
dents.” 

Many were a little surprised to learn that the books of Victor 
Hugo and other masters were not “cut and dried” and “terribly 
dull.” An excellent list of books was quickly compiled, books that 
any teacher would be glad to indorse, books that pupils had ac- 
tually enjoyed reading. And those copies which had been found 
uninteresting were as frankly spoken of. The list includes biog- 
raphy, science, essay, humor, and drama, as well as fiction. The 
value of the list, however, lies chiefly in the making of it, in the 
interest aroused and the sharing with each other their actual read- 
ing experiences. The teacher’s advice is more frequently sought 
and followed as to the relative value of books when this procedure 
is used. And the student feels free to bring her any book for her 
judgment and criticism, often sharing with her books she has not 
read. 

Classics and books of really literary merit and educational value 
are introduced to the class by the students. Opinions are offered 
and discussed, pro and con, until a genuine curiosity is aroused 
within the pupils to really read the books and find out for them- 
selves. 

Some such method of procedure is substantiated by a number of 
eminent authorities in the realm of children’s reading, published in 
the Saturday Review of Literature.* 


John Dewey remarks, “Were it not for one consideration, I should reach the 
conclusion that with the exception of very small children, the books written for 
adults, especially those which have attained the rank of classics, are the best 
reading for children. Lest it be thought I have in mind a forced, exclusive diet 
of classics, let me say that I think travel and adventure written for grown-ups 
provide excellent material.” 

Angelo Patri says: “Individuals differ even more widely than age levels. 
Consequently, there must always be a premium upon self direction and self 
discovery in reading fare. If this result shows constant change, shows variety 
and upward trend, we may be content. The reading of every child should in- 
clude romance, informative science, nonsense, humor, philosophy, beauty, his- 
tory, and possibly some homily. 


* Saturday Review of Literature, “Children’s Books.” Saturday, November 16, 
1929. 
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Dorothy Canfield Fisher: “Only by daily, comfortable, intimate, frank talk 
on all sorts of topics, can one keep any track of a child’s book-needs. To sup- 
ply them blindly, out of booklists, even good looklists, without which nobody 
can make a home, is exactly on a par with the old woman habit of trying out 
every remedy for rheumatism which has benefited a neighbor’s maladies, 


whether they were rheumatic or not.” 
John Bennet: “I believe that it is better a child should read anything not 


foul than he should read nothing whatever.” 

Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt: “If this is done (discussion of books read with 
some one who loves books) with modern books also, I do not think that young 
people will suffer from reading them, even if certain problems are presented to 
them at a rather immature age. 

“The great thing for the children of today is to form the habit of reading, so 
that they may escape sometimes from their surroundings into different ages 
and different moods.” 

Is it not fair to conclude, then, that “required reading” from 
“specified lists” is psychologically and sociologically unsound, for 
(1) it makes reading forced, and therefore prejudices the student 
against the books listed and reading required; (2) it does not allow 
the student to find his level of reading ability, nor does it allow him 
to acquire and follow an interest; (3) it allows too many abuses, 
such as assuming that the students are ready to read on a high lit- 
erary level and often the same level; (4) it involves the difficulty 
and expense of keeping the tests up-to-date, which is seldom done; 
and (5) it does not allow the student to follow his needs, intellec- 
tual, spiritual, and emotional, but compels him to read for points of 
credit, thereby defeating the purpose of the reading? 

But a modified plan using guidance in free reading does not in- 
volve us in these enumerated difficulties, for (1) it allows the stu- 
dent to find the level on which he can and will read that he may be 
led indirectly to attain a higher level; (2) instead of inhibiting the 
reading desire, it develops a student comradeship, in which the 
teacher is included, for the sharing of “lucky finds” and eliminat- 
ing the “dead ones”’; in fact, a word-of-the-mouth list, based upon 
the actual reading interests of students; (3) it is based upon the 
contagion of books and the joy of discovery; (4) it offers the 
teacher a free hand in arousing the student to feel the need of im- 
provement through his reading and to help him make definite plans 
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for this progress; (5) no other system is necessary since the prog- 
ress has been made in high-school library selection. 

It is, indeed, an imperative matter that teachers and librarians 
lead the students to understand the advantages and necessity of a 
regular program for improvement through reading, and surely such 
guidance is more effective if suggestive lists replace our specified 
ones and guided reading replaces required reading. 

From his study of the reading of children, Professor Terman 
tells us that “If the child is started in the right direction, he will 
learn by himself to distinguish the genuine from the spurious, the 
real and the inspirational from the fantastic and mock-heroic.” 

Let us allow the student to have the joy of finding for himself one 
of those magic books that touch one somehow and charge life with 
new interest, new dreams, and aspirations. 


A BACCALAUREATE FOR A KITTEN 
RUTH EVELYN HENDERSON 


Yes, Thomasette, these comic, furry balls you stare at so 
Look very much the way you used to look, a while ago. 


Your mother has stopped feasting you on juicy mice and things. 
These ill-bred little gluttons snatch all tidbits that she brings. 


Your saucer is invaded by a shoving, smaller head: 
The jostling rowdies are forever feeding, never fed. 


But yet you hardly need to glare so at their state of famine. 
Have you forgotten how you used to act when you smelled salmon? 


And, Thomasette, a gentle hint—has this thought yet occurred, 
That capers which are cute in them in you are quite absurd? 


Why can’t you smile at this trite comedy which time has staged? 
’Tis not the Younger Generation with whom you are enraged. 
Be honest: ’Tis yourself you hate, for turning middle-aged. 
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THERE ARE SCHOOLS OUTSIDE UTOPIA 


There are schools in this country that do not represent the Utopia seem- 
ingly imagined by most college instructors in presenting their “How To 
Teach Literature” courses. Their instructions are applicable to schools 
fortunate enough to have a complete library of reference books for use in 
supplementary work; and to schools having a stage on which most of the 
work can be dramatized. It also seems that these instructors go so far as 
to think that every boy and girl of high-school age is pantingly eager to 
have the beauties of classic literature opened to him or to her. In my brief 
experience I have learned that such pupils are scarce. Instead, too many 
of them are pantingly eager to get as far from that sort of thing as pos- 
sible. 

If I were in politics, I should no doubt be classed as one Senator Moses’ 
“Sons of the Wild Jackass.” Let that be as it may. What I want to learn 
is this: How can I present to my high-school pupils the standard works 
in such a way that they will read them intelligently with a minimum of 
coercion? I have tried to answer this question for myself by studying the 
books written by men rich in experience. The result of my study has been 
this: Either those men have never taught English in a high school, or 
they were fortunate enough to teach in a school that had all the necessary 
equipment; pupils of unusual tastes and ability; and more time than is 
available to the average teacher in a small high school in which each 
teacher has to carry at least six hours a day, and usually at least three 
subjects often quite unrelated. 

Consider the preparation the average country high-school pupil has 
had. The pupils nearly all come from ungraded schools in which they had 
ten minutes a day in studies that are given to graded school pupils for not 
less than thirty minutes a day. The textbooks are seldom uniform, and 
the library consists of advanced readers many times reread, and a dic- 
tionary. The pupils in many cases come from homes that do not subscribe 
to magazines and papers except a farm journal and the local paper. If 
there are any literary magazines there, they are seldom read, for they 
have been taken only to help some boy or girl to earn a mechanical pencil. 
Most of them have radios. But to what end? To spend the time twisting 
dials in an effort to get the “hottest” jazz band. Most of them do not know 
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that it is possible to get a cultural subject now and then. As for intelligent 
reading of the newspapers, it just is not done. The front-page murders, 
the comics, and the sport page, if any part at all, make up the largest part 
of student reading. 

Truth is still stranger than fiction. In devoting a period of time to 
newspaper writing, I found that in a combined class of thirty-four Seniors 
and Juniors, not one of them could explain what an editorial is, and a large 
number did not even know where to look for one, let alone bring one to 
class. Those who did run across one in making a blind search passed right 
by, not recognizing it. 

I could go on with no end of illustrations, but I want to return to my 
original plea. Where can we inexperienced teachers find instructors for 
ourselves who will help us in an effort to do the most for our pupils under 
the conditions given? I would spend every cent I could scrape together 
in an effort to sit at the feet of that person. 

This has been the result of my study: Do not make your pupils study 
the classics. Have them read them for pleasure. Do not assign ten pages 
to be read for the next session, but let them read the whole book, and talk 
the thing over in its entirety. When the time for class arrives, you will 
have a group of beaming faces before you, the owners of which will be 
fairly bursting in their eagerness to convince you that Hamlet was or was 
not insane; and that Lady Macbeth was nothing more than a forerunner 
of the present-day garden variety of social-climber. And before taking up 
the study of a classic in earnest, read some of the contemporary works 
along the same line. But there is no need to go over all that. Those who 
write it can put it so much better than I, and those who do not write it 
have read it. 

The question is, how are we going to do it? The pupils have no back- 
ground to pursue the study independently; the school does not have the 
necessary books; and the teacher does not have the time. 

I have had to adopt other methods, and of course, my pedagogy is all 
wrong. I cannot honestly say that I have caused my pupils to reach that 
delightful point at which they will beg for extra copies of Shakespeare, nor 
have I caused them to send committees petitioning for classes after regu- 
lar hours to supplement what they get in school. However, I have made 
amends for this by getting them so well-versed in content that they were 
able to pass creditably examinations based on the leading objective tests 
and college entrance examinations. And after all, is not that what the 
school board wants? The pupils must pass examinations. Never mind 
about the love of literature and the rest of it, but they must know the an- 
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swers to questions on content. The teacher is between two fires: ‘““How To 
Teach Literature” on one side, and school boards on the other. 

Why aim these courses at teachers of English in country high schools? 
Because they are the ones who need. They are usually the new and inex- 
perienced teachers. The city schools get the teachers who have been over 
the coals, using small town schools as an experimental laboratory. That is 
all right for the city school, but what about the laboratory? The rabbits 
do not get even an anesthetic. 

ARNOLD J. WESTERBERG 
SULLIVAN, MAINE 


FALL HOUSE CLEANING 

A stick of dynamite is a weak force for creating an upheaval when com- 
pared with the potential energy displayed by a junior high school boy or 
girl who has become interested in a certain project. 

One of the final examination questions on the English test was to write 
a paragraph on, “How I Would Improve the Classroom.” Many worth- 
while suggestions were made, and after these had been tabulated, a class 
discussion resulted. 

“Our room is in a practically new building, which is only two years old, 
but it has become an ordinary looking school room. Why couldn’t we 
brighten it up?” suggested Junior. 

“It is easy enough to criticize, but it seldom does any good unless you 
have a remedy to suggest.” 

“T have,” replied the ready Junior. “As a starter, a little fresh paint 
would brighten up that dull wastepaper basket.” 

“That might inspire us to put our waste paper there instead of strewing 
it all around the room,” put in Harold, who is guilty of this particular sin 
himself. 

“Who is going to furnish the paint and do the work? Moreover, do we 
know we have permission to paint it?” 

“No,” said practical Jean, “but I will ask the principal right now.” 

“What will she say to him?” 

Various suggestions were made and finally we asked Jean to tell us just 
how she was going to word her request. This gave Jean a little practice in 
oral speaking with a motive behind her talk. We excused her from the 
room while she made her request. Raymond’s father owned a hardware 
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store and he voluntered to bring a can of paint to school. Two boys fol- 
lowed this generous offer by agreeing to paint the basket. 

By this time all twenty-five pairs of eyes were casting surreptitious 
glances around the room, looking at one piece of furniture and then at an- 
other with a view to remodelling it or banishing it from our midst entirely 
and replacing it by something more attractive. 

“Look at that old bookcase!’’ burst out Morris, who was the first to 
have another bright idea. ““Why, Noah must have kept his Ark Log in 
that.” 

“Do you know what that needs?” asked Clark, a machine-shop student. 
“A couple of coats of good varnish. Make her look like new. I'll do it too, 
for I can get credit at the shop for bringing in furniture on which to work.” 

“What are we girls going to do to help? If you give us points which will 
be posted and will help raise our six weeks grades, we want to earn some 
too. Anyway, it will be heaps of fun seeing this room change its appear- 
ance,” said Elsie. 

Their interest was highly aroused by this time, and the suggestions 
poured in so thick and fast we could scarcely keep track of them. 

“Aladine and I promise to make some curtains for the bookcase,” of- 
fered Kathryn, who was domestically inclined. 

On the wall hung a large calendar with some uninteresting advertise- 
ments above and below the dates. “I’ll cut out each month from the cal- 
endar and mount it on bright-colored paper.” 

“We'll borrow a stepladder from the janitor and clean the light shades 
and the windows. Those window shades should be kept even, too, every 
day and we will see to that.” 

“Do you know what I’ll do? I can get an orange crate from the grocer 
and paint it. We can stand it in the corner at the back of the room to keep 
book reports in and themes also. That will give us more room for our 
files too.” We have started an alphabetical collection of clippings, pic- 
tures, and poems appropriate for an English room. 

“T’m learning to do wood-carving. Tonight I’m going to try to carve a 
wall motto, ‘Use Good English.’ ” 

Wilbur thought the girls had had their say long enough, so he chimed in 
with “Will you let Darrell and me repaint the Bulletin Board? We'll sil- 
ver that wire basket for themes on your desk too.” 

Such enthusiasm as they displayed, and what pride they took in their 
individual projects! All the tasks were complete in two weeks. 

The bookcase looked worthy of holding any collector’s choicest vol- 
umes. It was decked out in two coats of varnish and a neat pair of green 
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cretonne curtains to hide the books and keep out the dust. A perky pink 
cyclamen plant graced the top of the case. The wastebasket wore a new 
covering of bluish green paint, and was a challenge to any careless boy who 
attempted to sneak past it without depositing his scrap paper. The Bulle- 
tin Board fairly demanded attention with its shiny black lacquered sur- 
face on which all clippings showed up too per cent better. The windows 
and light shades had been subjected to some Bon Ami and a good scrub- 
bing. The wall motto was in place; and the orange crate resided in the 
corner doing duty, not as a catch-all but at the service of anyone who was 
searching for illustrations for a talk or to help anyone who had a spare 
moment spend it learning instead of wasting the time. 

The whole class is as proud of its work as a father is of his boy. They 
stand off at a distance and admire their work, and say to their fellow 
schoolmates, “See what the Fourth Hour English Class did.”’ Indeed those 
so addressed have taken notice, for in their classes they have begun new 
and even more interesting projects. 

Many in the school heard about the Fall House Cleaning and came to 
call. The room has taken on a new lease of life, and it more closely resem- 
bles a room in your own home which you have just papered and painted 
rather than the usual dull classroom. The boys and girls have come to the 
conclusion that pleasant surroundings do a great deal toward keeping 
them cheerful and happy. 

FRANCES E. BURWELL 


Junior Hicu ScHoo. 
TureeE Rivers, MICHIGAN 


POETRY SEED 


In my teaching experience I have found that the love for poetry must 
come from seed sown far back. It will not do to begin the teaching of 
modern or Victorian poetry in the last two high-school years. In most 
cases it is then too late. The pupils in those grades are having enough 
classic work and are so overworked in English and American literature, 
that the novelty and value of, let us say, modern poetry, has no sudden 
and attractive charm of newness. 

In an all-around bright class of Freshman pupils I have employed the 
following method very successfully. Some of the brighter ones had a good 
knowledge of, and a love for, poetry, but how to awaken poetry-apprecia- 
tion in the more practical and mediocre ones, puzzled me. 
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Then I began, each week, to put a quotation on the board, to be copied 
into a ring notebook, labeled “Quotations from English and American 
Poets.” Beginning with simple ones, I had, each week, one a little more 
difficult to understand, but always I chose the kind that, because of 
some striking quality, held the attention and elicited questions and re- 
marks; the kind too, that having read, makes one want to read the whole 
poem. By careful selection, there are many of them. It was not long before 
I began to notice that the pupils looked forward to the next quotation and 
asked for it. One day I had on the board the following, from Charles Han- 
son Towne’s “City Roofs,” 

Roof-tops, roof-tops what do you cover? 
Sad folk, glad folk, and many a glowing lover; 
Wise folk, simple folk, children of despair, 
Roof-tops, roof-tops hiding pain and care. 


When the farthest-removed-from-poetry boy in the class raised his hand 
and said ‘what is that, what poem was it taken from, I’d like to read all 
of it” I was glowing all around the heart with delight. That’s just what I 
had wanted, to have them care to ask so I could show them the beauty and 
meaning. ‘Next time,” I told him, “that you are where you can look over 
the roofs of a city or town, stop and look and wonder what may be hap- 
pening under each roof in the homes there, and you will know what made 
Charles Hanson Towne write that poem. 

There were others; some from Browning and his contemporaries, some 
from present-day poets, all of which elicited the same interest, and it is 
well worth the time spent to find the kind that awaken interest, when the 
results begin to show. We all have had different experiences, but this has 
been, with me, the most all-around effective way of sowing the poetry seed. 


FRANCES WRIGHT TURNER 
ELLISWORTH, MAINE 


CELEBRATING THE VERGIL BIMILLENNIUM 


Read Vergil? We can’t even keep up with important contemporary lit- 
erature! This was the drift of a faculty discussion after one of our teach- 
ers of Latin had talked to us about the Vergil Bimillennium, and suggested 
re-reading the poems of Vergil during this year. Indeed, one of my fa- 
vorite colleagues said, not too seriously: “I have my opinion of anyone 
who reads the whole of Vergil in this day and age!” But I have done this 
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piece of reading and feel, sentimentally speaking, like one who has taken 
the golden branch and gone to Elysium, where calm wisdom and beauty 
dwell. 

One who remembers Latin can do with pleasure the books of the Aeneid 
usually given in preparatory school: a young friend did several of these 
with me, one helping the other. People who cannot remember their Latin 
will find surprisingly adequate translations, as I found out when I covered 
the other poems. I know from this experiment that many beauties survive 
translation. The subject-matter has a picturesqueness dear to all lovers of 
the Mediterranean countries. Further, the thought is interesting: one 
often thinks of the comment on Hamlet: that this book is full of familiar 
quotations. In my case, however, the chief pleasure was in doing all I 
could with the Latin verse. I now have a constant consciousness of the 
meter as I read, and this is a pleasure which I did not have in my earlier 
study. This is what has seemed like entering an undiscovered, dreamlike 
country, where all goes to slow, august music, gentle, yet beating down the 
arrogant jazz of waking hours. If Vergil had given us nothing but these 
dactyls he ought to go to Heaven. However, he has given us more than 
this. He has given us the many not easily definable things which survive 
translation. He is really ‘a Light among vanished ages.”’ One understands 
better, from reading him, not only his own age, but the periods between 
his time and ours which have been most conscious of him. Think of a 
Milton who had not known Vergil. His minor poems are one thing to the 
reader who does not know the old pastoral poetry, and quite another to 
the one who does. I suppose the debt of epic writers to Vergil would be 
admitted by anyone: but it seems to me that we may not realize the debt 
of the English lyric poets to the older lyrics. What Paradise Lost would 
be to a race ignorant of the Old Testament is about what Milton’s minor 
poems are without a background like that of Vergil’s lyrics. A passage 
about Orpheus in the fourth book of the Georgics is directly alluded to 
seven times in these short poems, and is definitely in his mind on other 
occasions. One can guess at Milton’s feeling about Vergil with something 
the same certainty as one can in the case of Dante. 

To read in later life something which we attempted in youth, and of 
which we preserve crude notions, is good for us as critics. In judging con- 
temporaries we are deafened by various loud noises. Vergil is beyond these 
noises. We do not too naively admire and swallow these ancient things, 
nor can we frivolously dismiss them as “bunk.” This is what I think is 
good for us as critics. And Vergil seems the nearest, to ordinary readers, 
of the Roman authors. One sees how he feels about many things, and the 
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feelings are intelligible to us. My young friend who read with me is hard- 
headed and poetry-shy. She read to distract her mind from an impending 
sorrow. “What he says is true,” she would sometimes say. “I never should 
have noticed this before, but it is true.” And I suppose it is this aspect of 
reading Vergil which is most repaying to the average reader who has some 
experience of life. Two of Tennyson’s tall twin lines both appear to me to 
be tangent with our life. Possibly, since we hear so much urgent material- 
ism, the tangency of one of the lines might be doubted, but I think they 
both touch us. They run: 

Thou who seest Universal Nature moved by Universal Mind: 

Thou majestic in thy sadness at the doubtful doom of human kind. 


Re-reading Vergil has been a great pleasure to me, and for many more 
reasons than I have had time to mention, I recommend it as a good way 
of celebrating the Vergil Bimillennium. 

Jutta DAVENPORT RANDALL 
CLEVELAND HicH SCHOOL 
St. Louis 


BOOK-WEEK SUGGESTIONS 
“THE HAUNTED BOOK SHOPS” 


Taking the theme from Christopher Morley’s book, The Haunted Book 
Shop, the following book-week celebration was planned and carried out. 
On Monday morning of book week a weird-looking poster was placed on 
the door of one of the English rooms designated ‘““The Haunted Book 
Shop.” The poster was designed in “futuristic” attempts at ghosts and 
phantoms, and bore the quotation “This room is haunted with the thoughts 
of great men.” Directly across the hall there was a similar poster inviting 
the students to come to “The Haunted Bookshop Number Two” after 
they had visited the other room. 

The Haunted Bookshops.—In these two rooms there were many things 
to attract interest toward books. Some of the students had designed book- 
plates and bookmarks. The public library had given a generous number 
of attractive book jackets that were displayed around the wall. There 
were groups of books chosen to suit the reading taste of certain pupils 
who might be interested in a particular subject. One group was placarded 
thus, “If you like agriculture, read these books.” Another poster read “If 
you are interested in science, you will enjoy these books.”’ There were 
similar cards for groups of books related to music, travel, poetry, history, 
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adventure, and one referring them to the Latin room for books on Roman 
life and mythology. 

Guessing contest.—One feature was a book-guessing contest. The stu- 
dents in “The Haunted Book Shop Number One” made twelve large post- 
ers, each of which represented a scene from a book on the reading list. 
These were unnamed, but each was numbered. The visiting students were 
given slips of paper and were asked to guess the books, then to go across 
to “The Haunted Book Shop Number Two.” In the second room there 
was a similar row of posters with corresponding numbers. These posters 
represented the books from which the scenes had been taken and were ap- 
propriately labeled. In this way they checked on their own and their 
friends’ knowledge of books. There was discussion and interest in books 
inspired through these different phases. 

The play.—As a final phase of the enterprise the members of the Book- 
Chat club, working with their adviser, wrote and gave a play entitled ‘“‘The 
Haunted Book.” The scene was laid in a student’s room at a university; 
Annabel was in tears because she had answered that Christopher Colum- 
bus was the author of “The Haunted Bookshop.” Her friends gave her 
little sympathy, but Morpheus came with sleep and a dream in which fa- 
mous characters from literature visited her.’ 

RUTH STROUD 


HARRISBURG TOWNSHIP H1cH SCHOOL 
HarRISBURG, ILLINOIS 


LIVING WRITERS ENTER THE CLASSROOM 

This is a plan I have tried with my American and English Literature 
classes. To awaken their interests in the writers of today who are doing 
worth-while things and to add to the information available in text and 
references, I asked them to bring pictures of authors, and any articles 
concerning them. 

The pictures we mounted on art paper and attached them with paper 
clips to the wire mat that rests just above the blackboard on three sides 
of our room. As each picture was put up I told the classes the author’s 
name and something about his life and writings. 

The bits of information I read to the classes. Then we folded each item 
and clipped it into an art paper cover so that the title showed the author’s 


* A mimeographed copy of this play may be obtained by addressing the author. 
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name, signed the name of the pupil who brought the piece, and placed it 
on the shelf of our pamphlet file in the bookcase. 

Soon our frieze was full of pictures. Naturally, some were brought 
that were too small to fit into the scheme of the border. One pupil thought 
how these could be used. She made booklets of them, and wrote in inter- 
esting facts about the lives and writings of each. Others followed her ex- 
ample. Now we have quite a pamphlet collection. 

To see that each pupil was becoming familiar with these writers, I fre- 
quently asked the classes to answer roll call with the name of some author 
whose picture appeared in the frieze. At another time I would ask for the 
name of the author and the title of one of his works. Again I asked for a 
bit of information concerning the life of the writer. 

Finally I set a day for an examination on the pictures. On this exam- 
ination each student was to name thirty authors and give one title. Even 
the poorest pupils made perfect scores! 

But most gratifying of all, my classes are now awake. Almost daily 
someone asks, “Did you see the picture of ‘Such-and-Such’ an author?” 
Or, “Did you read the article in a certain magazine or newspaper about 
this new drama or that new poem?” New clippings, or new pictures are 
brought in and added to our growing booklets. 

BELLE GOUGH 
Morris, OKLAHOMA 


CLASSROOM ATTITUDES' 


The teacher of speech is almost wholly responsible for the kind of class 
attitude that is created. No matter when and where the class meetings are 
held, no matter how diversified and dull the students may be, it is the 
teacher who must bring about a desirable class spirit. I wish to propose a 
few points which I consider essential for the teacher. 

First, ‘‘ideas” in class speeches should be featured in preference to “‘crit- 
icism.’’ The student should be encouraged to find something worth saying, 
for when he feels his subject matter is worth while he will most readily 
develop his expressive powers, and when ideas are featured rather than the 
fulfilment of a class assignment the class will more readily remain an au- 
dience. The most deadly thing about a class audience is that the students 
look upon the meeting as just another hour to be gone through in which 
speeches are given as so many class exercises. Also, too much criticism 


* Part of an address given before the Conference on Public Speaking and Dramatics 
at the National Council of Teachers of English in Kansas City. 
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has the danger of making students speech conscious. They get so con- 
cerned about doing it right that they forget what they are trying to say. 

I do not wish to dispense with criticism, nor do I want to minimize its 
importance. Criticism is an indispensable part of our work. But we must 
take into account the nature, the kind and methods of criticism in relation 
to the ideas which are presented. Young instructors are prone to dwell too 
much upon criticism. We cannot ignore the fact that too often the attitude 
of the class can be dead or alive according to the teacher’s tactics in making 
his critical remarks. It is not my purpose to meddle with the individual 
teacher’s pet technique for making criticism. Every teacher will discover 
what approach is best suited for his own cause. I would consider it folly, 
for example, to suggest to Professor Jones how strong his doses of sarcasm 
should be or to tell Professor Smith he should never revert to his favorite 
method of “burning up” his students. What Professor Jones and Professor 
Smith will do must necessarily depend upon the charitable spirit of these 
gentlemen. But whatever the spirit of the teacher, whether it be chari- 
table or otherwise, there are certain methods of procedure which all can 
observe. The following specific suggestions, I believe, will be found of 
real practical value: 

1. Hold personal conferences with the students in correlation with the 
class work. The number and length of these conferences must vary ac- 
cording to the needs of the individual student and the instructor’s avail- 
able time. Generally one conference of from twenty to thirty minutes for 
each semester-hour of credit will be adequate. In the conference the 
teacher should discuss frankly and to the point the essential speech diffi- 
culties of the student. It must be remembered, however, that the interview 
should also serve to create the right attitude toward the class work. 

2. Use the group system in hearing class talks. By the group system 
is meant the hearing of three or four speeches successively before making 
any critical remarks. Criticisms can then be made of the group as a whole 
and of the speakers individually. Perhaps the class period can be so di- 
vided that there will be two groups of speakers during the period. The 
system has the advantage of saving time, but, more important, it carries 
the class in a sustained mood which is not interrupted by too many indi- 
vidual criticisms. It prepares the class to listen and thus aids the speaker 
in giving him a more attentive audience. The hour is not broken up, and 
hence a better class atmosphere will prevail. The writer has used this sys- 
tem for the last three years of his teaching at Kansas University, and has 
found the results to be far superior to the old system of calling on students 
one by one and taking time out after each speech for critical comments. 

3. Use both praise and blame in offering criticism. First comment upon 
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the virtues, the good qualities, and then follow with comments about the 
faults and limitations of the speech. This plan helps students to accept the 
critical remarks in a good spirit. But, more important than this, the stu- 
dent should have some idea about his strong points as well as his weak 
ones. This often is a source of personal encouragement, and encourage- 
ment is what most of our speech students need. 

The one thing most determining in creating class spirit, when both 
realistic speeches and instruction in speech-making are primarily fea- 
tured, is the matter of proper speech assignments. It is in the assignments 
that the teacher has a real opportunity to give direction to the thinking of 
the class and lead it to discuss subjects that are worth while. Another 
benefit derived by properly planned assignments is that the interest of the 
class can be more satisfactorily proportioned. In this way long periods of 
slump and anticlimaxes of interest in the course are skilfully avoided. 

With the objective of keeping the class interest sustained through deal- 
ing with realistic ideas, I am submitting a sample plan for assignments 
which may be applied to the typical two- or three-hour college course in 
extemporaneous speaking. The speeches under the several assignments 
may vary in length to meet the conditions as they are determined by the 
size of the class, length of the class periods, number of recitations, and the 
time allotted in the course for textbook discussions, collateral readings, 
and lectures by the instructor. I present a sample topic merely to indicate 
the nature of the subject matter most suitable for that particular speech. 
I—Four-Minute Speech of Personal Nature. Choice of two general types of 

subjects: 

A. Talk about your personal shortcomings, faults, the blunders you have 
made. The handicaps you face because of conditions for which you are 
not responsible. This speech may be treated in a jovial light manner. 
Suitable topics: 

1. Why I would like to get rid of my name. 

2. A reputation I can’t live down. 

3. Some social blunders which I am constantly making. 
4. Why I would like to change my physical proportions. 

B. Talk about the good fortunes that have come your way. The things that 
have brought you luck. The facts and circumstances for which you are 
personally grateful. 

Suitable topics: 
1. One decision I have never regretted. 
2. A choice which has made me happy. 
3. Some advantages that were mine on the day of my birth. 
E. C. BUEHLER 
KANSAS UNIVERSITY 
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A DAY OF JUDGMENT 


At the close of the semester in our composition classes, comes a “‘day of 
judgment” on which the students review their whole semester’s written 
work. 

During the semester we file each theme after it has been corrected and 
graded. These themes are piled in orderly fashion by classes on the closet 
shelf of the classroom. Every grading period this written work is put in 
order by dates, and checked to see that all required themes are there. At 
the end the whole semester’s work is gathered together. 

This system has its advantages over the notebook one in that, since the 
themes are kept in the room, they are not easily lost, nor do they become 
dog-eared from constantly carrying them around; neither do the pupils 
have so good a chance to borrow one another’s work. 

Then, too, when I am confronted with a pupil who is sure that he has 
handed in such-and-such a theme and received this-or-that grade on it, all 
I have to do is to turn to the files, as well as to my class book, and produce 
the evidence. All doubt is at an end for both pupil and teacher. 

At times we check to see just where errors have been made; each stu- 
dent sees wherein he has made the greatest number of mistakes—punc- 
tuation, spelling, or grammar—and we all work on the most common ones. 

Another valuable thing about it is that when the pupil averages his own 
theme grades, he is under no false impression about what he has done. He 
cannot evade this outward and visible sign of his mental growth during a 
definite period of time. Tangible evidence in this form is most convincing. 

PEARL FANCOLLY HALLETT 


Wuatcom HicH ScHOOL 
BELLINGHAM, WASHINGTON 
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EDITORIAL 


We used to depend for choice of subject matter and method upon 
our own individual observation and individual thinking. The con- 
clusions were sometimes just as valid as the old super- 
stition about walking under a ladder or seeing the new 
moon over the left shoulder—merely coincident phe- 
nomena were assumed to be cause and effect. Too frequently the 
phenomena were not even observed accurately. Modern thinking 
cannot, of course, tolerate such foundations of curriculum and 
method. Scientific investigation is obviously necessary. 

Necessary—but more difficult than educational “scientists” have 
usually realized. A few loosely-conducted, slightly-supervised ex- 
periments with large and small classes seemed to show no great ad- 
vantage in the small classes. Immediately the majority of adminis- 
trators and, we suppose, of professors of education, leaped to the 
conclusion that classes everywhere, under all sorts of teachers, 
might safely be made much larger. Even the experimenters had 
not been quite so rash. More recently Dora V. Smith has conducted 
a very careful test which, under her conditions, comes to somewhat 
similar conclusions. Even reputedly cautious experts are accepting 
Miss Smith’s findings as conclusive. 

Contrast all this with the procedure of medica! men. A doctor 
tries a new treatment for diabetes. The patient seems to recover 
entirely. No announcement. A second patient takes the treatment; 
a third; twenty more. No announcement. Time is allowed for re- 
lapses, for unforeseen disturbances of other bodily functions. 
Finally comes a modest announcement that insulin has been found 
highly beneficial in most cases. Even yet physicians in general hold 
back until the new drug has been tried in clinics and hospitals by 
a number of experiments. And we commend their caution! 

Why not similar caution in our business? There are three rea- 
sons. 

First, we are credulous, unduly credulous. Scientific experi- 
ment is a new magic which sounds logical. It has not yet been used 
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enough to produce contradictory results. The effect of its prescrip- 
tions when applied have not been easy to compare with the results 
of other procedures. Physical and biological scientists were once 
equally hospitable to conclusions founded on single experiments. 
Eventually, as we find our credulity making fools of us, we shall 
outgrow it. We shall demand more careful examination of the ex- 
perimenters’ technique, and—most of all—repetition of the experi- 
ment by other hands in other situations. 

Second, we do not realize the complexity of the teaching-learning 
situation. The number of “variables” to be controlled in an ex- 
periment of the familiar “parallel-groups” type is dangerously 
large. The probability that at least one of them will be overlooked 
and so vitiate the data may be minimized by having plans scruti- 
nized by several persons before they are carried out: by at least 
one expert in testing and experiment, by at least one thoroughly 
experienced, well-trained, highly intelligent teacher of the subject 
and grade to be investigated, and by as many other qualified per- 
sons as possible. The National Council of Teachers of English 
should establish a committee equipped to supply such counsel. 

Third, really scientific thoroughness is desperately expensive. 
We shall have to convince wealthy men, or government officials, 
that education is comparable to health in importance; and also that 
money given for educational research will be used wisely. Perhaps 
the swiftest means of convincing them is to conduct very carefully 
such experiments as we can afford, and to publish the results with 
the warning that the experiments need to be repeated for verifica- 
tion. 

Not less research, then, but more—and more cautious. As a tem- 
porary measure the editor of the English Journal, in his accidental 
capacity of chairman of the Curriculum Committee of the National 
Council, will undertake to give any inquirer either suggestions of 
problems that need to be investigated or the opinion of qualified 
persons on plans already formulated. The joint office of the Coun- 
cil and the Journal is at 211 West Sixty-eighth Street, Chicago. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


NATIONAL COUNCIL SUMMER MEETING 


The summer meetings of the National Council of Teachers of English 
were held in Columbus, Ohio, on Monday and Tuesday afternoons, June 
30 and 31, in conjunction with the annual meeting of the National Educa- 
tion Association. Dr. Walter Barnes, of New York University presided at 
the Elementary Section, at which the following program was presented: 
‘Training in English through the Social Studies,” Elizabeth Hall, Primary Su- 
pervisor, Minneapolis 
‘Present Trends in the Teaching of Spelling,” Frederick S. Breed, School of Ed- 
ucation, University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 

‘Audience Situations in an Activity Program,” Frances Jenkins, School of Edu- 
cation, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio 

“The Council’s Program in Elementary School English,” Walter Barnes, School 
of Education, New York University, New York City 

All of these addresses will be published in the Elementary English Re- 
view during the early fall months. 

The High School Section, presided over by Howard Francis Seely, en- 
joyed the following program: 

‘Training Teachers and Pupils for Mastery,” Frank L. Eversull, Principal, High 

School, East St. Louis, Illinois 
‘Mastering Principles of Composition,’ H. W. Davis, Kansas State Agricultural 

College, Manhattan, Kansas 
“What Is Mastery in Literature?” Walter Barnes, School of Education, New 

York University, New York City 

Attendance at both sessions was large and enthusiastic. 

An abstract of Mr. Eversull’s paper is given here. The others will 
appear in future issues of the Journal. 


TRAINING TEACHERS AND PUPILS FOR MASTERY 
FRANK L. 
Principal East St. Louis, Ill., Senior High School 
A number of studies which make an analytical analysis of the English abilities 
of high-school students are now available. Some of these indicate that the Eng- 


lish work as it is now taught is non-functional: rules of grammar are learned as 
pure abstractions; prose composition consists of blanks to be filled in and text- 
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books to be read; literature booklists form the nucleus of a never-to-be-read 
library; the written themes of college Freshmen as well as high-school Seniors 
and their daily speech is testimony that the English objectives in elementary and 
secondary education are not being realized. A prolific cause of failure is that 
many teachers are lesson hearers who present their students with notes jotted 
down from college lectures. A serious barrier to literature teaching is that our 
list of books for college entrance has been resolutely cleansed of all the hidden 
delights of literature which appeal to the modern adolescent. There is an ab- 
sence of much work in real appreciation and a continued emphasis upon the 
amount of knowledge poured in and given out. Attitudes and feelings are con- 
sidered as mere by-products of no value. The chief remedial hope for this situ- 
ation is scientific research from which accurate knowledge of superior methods is 
to come for both high schools and colleges. We already have much evidence on 
the unit method of teaching. Unit mastery indicates that the materials of in- 
struction must be organized into real and significant bodies of instructional ma- 
terial, and that the pupils apply themselves on these materials to mastery. There 
is no concern with time nor lock-step performance. Administrators can assist in 
the solution by faculty meetings devoted to problem solving, focusing depart- 
mental organization on the re-organization of the curriculum, providing direc- 
tion in professional reading, and a scientific program of supervision. 

The institution of the unit mastery scheme requires the training of students 
for greater freedom. This plan postulates the abolition of fixed furniture, study 
halls, rows of desks, and single textbooks. Pupils are no longer to work for 
grades nor to “get by,” and each student is to find his opportunity to work to his 
greatest capacity in a normal life situation. 


THE BIG CLEVELAND MEETING 
The 1930 Council meeting in Cleveland will be a big one. The program, 
printed in the Journal last month is the most extensive, the most varied, 
the most unified ever prepared for the organization, and the quality of 
speakers is fully maintained. The railroads have approved certificate-plan 
reduced fares: one and one-half fare if 150 persons attending the conven- 
tion file certificates showing the purchase of tickets to Cleveland costing 
sixty-five cents or more. At Kansas City nearly double the required num- 
ber of certificates were filed, and there should be no shortage this time. An 
excellent, overflowing program; the best crowd in the world to know; one 
of the famous Statler hotels for meeting place! And don’t forget to ask for 

the certificate when purchasing your ticket to Cleveland. 
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EXHIBIT YOUR MATERIAL 


At the meeting of the National Council of Teachers of English during 
the Thanksgiving holiday the exhibit is to be devoted to creative writing: 
means of stimulating it, methods of guiding it, and results. Materials may 
be sent to Miss Prudence Lanphear, Patrick Henry Junior High School, 
Durant Avenue, Cleveland. Inquiries concerning the exhibit should go to 
Miss Laura V. Edwards, Glenville High School, Parkwood Drive, Cleve- 
land. 


OREGON TRAIL ESSAY CONTEST 

The Historical Essay Contest of the Oregon Trail Memorial Associa- 
tion, announced in the spring, has been made a part of the National High 
School Awards for 1930—31. 

Every high-school undergraduate in the United States is invited to par- 
ticipate, for the sake of gathering and recording true stories of the opening 
of the West. This contest is an important part of the Covered Wagon Cen- 
tennial, authorized by proclamation of President Hoover, to be observed 
from April 10 to December 29, 1930. 


CHOOSE YOUR TOPIC 

Contestants may take either of the following as their topic: 

a) The True Story of the Opening of the West. These stories should 
be gathered, at first hand wherever possible, from pioneers or their de- 
scendants. Preferably they should mot be taken from published sources. 

Each story should be accompanied by the names and addresses of the 
persons from whom the information was obtained. 

b) What My State Has Contributed to the Opening and Building of 
the West. Information for this essay can be obtained from books, pam- 
phlets, old newspapers, and other library sources. 

Essays on either of these topics should be not less than 500 words in 


_length, nor more than 1,500 words. Contestants must be undergraduates 


in schools of high-school grade at the time they write their essays. All 
essays must be in the office of the National High School Awards by No- 
vember 15, 1930. Decisions will be announced December 29, 1930, the 
closing day of the Covered Wagon Centennial. 


AWARDS 

The Oregon Trail Memorial Association medal, in bronze, will be 
awarded to one girl and one boy in each state, who in the opinion of the 
judges have submitted the best essays. The school from which each win- 
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ner comes will also receive an Oregon Trail Memorial Association medal, 
mounted on a handsome plaque, suitable for permanent preservation by 
the school. 

JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL SECTION 


A separate section of the contest has been created for the junior high 
schools (grades 7, 8, and 9). A bronze medal will be awarded to the boy 
or girl in each state who submits the best essay from the junior high 
school grades of that state. 

The decision of the judges shall be final. Some of the best work re- 
ceived in the contest will be published. 


RULES 

1. Every manuscript, at the top of the first page, must show the city and 
state from which it comes, the name, age, address of the student, the name of 
the school, and the grade. 

2. Every student must state in writing, ‘This contribution is original and 
is not copied from any source except as indicated by quotation marks.” A list 
of the references used should accompany the entries in Contest B. 

3. All manuscripts must be countersigned by the teacher or principal and 
must be sent in by the teacher or principal of the school. 

4. All manuscripts must be mailed to the National High Schoo! Awards, 40 
South Third Street, Columbus, Ohio, and must be received at that office by 
November 15, 1930, to be considered. 

It is possible that separate contests may be announced later, for the cities of 
New York and Chicago. 

Information concerning the work of the Oregon Trail Memorial Association 
can be secured direct from the offices of that association, 95 Madison Avenue, 
New York, New York. Inquiries concerning the essay contests should be ad- 
dressed to the National High School Awards, 40 South Third Street, Columbus, 
Ohio. 

All official announcements concerning this or other sections of the National 
High School Awards will appear from month to month in the columns of the 
Magazine World. 


CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT 
To Members of the National Council of Teachers of English: 

On behalf of the committee appointed to consider the question of life- 
membership in the Council, I wish to propose the following amendment to 
the Constitution: 

There shall be available to English teachers a life-membership in the 
Council under the following conditions: 
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1. A membership including either the English Journal or the Elemen- 
tary English Review at $50.00. 

2. A membership including both, at $65.00. 

3. This fee may be paid in five equal instalments. 

4. At least one-half of all life-membership fees paid shall be set aside 
in a trust (or endowment) fund; the other half to go to the English Jour- 
nal or the Elementary English Review, or, in case the membership is taken 
under Option 2, to be divided between them. 

5. Fees for members of the Council who wish to go on the life-basis 
will be reduced $5.00 for each full ten years of membership. 

C. D. THORPE 


PERIODICALS 


Women Poets. By Virginia Moore. The Bookman, July, 1930. Is 
woman of a distinctly lower order than man because there has never been 
a woman philosopher, nor with the possible exception of Sappho (whose 
“violet weaving” nine books were destroyed in the Alexandrian fire of 300 
B.C.) a woman poet to rank with Homer, Lucretius, Virgil, Dante, the au- 
thor of the Song of Roland, Shakespeare, Goethe, Milton, or Blake? The 
Oxford Book of English Verse justly includes the work of twenty-four 
women as opposed to two hundred and forty-four men. Women have been 
highly deficient in the distinguishing talents of the great poets: they have 
not been dramatic, nor philosophic, nor epic. But there are ten or twelve 
women lyricists who have achieved a measure of greatness: Saint The- 
resa, Emily Bronte, Christina Rossetti, Elizabeth Browning, Emily Dick- 
inson, Charlotte Mew, Edna Millay, Elinor Wylie, Leonie Adams, and a 
less certain group—Alice Meynell, Amy Lowell, Anna Wickham, Louise 
Bogan, Lola Ridge, “H. D.,” and Nathalia Crane. The best of these have 
attempted narrative poetry, the ode, and dramatic monologue with little 
success. Some day, however, a woman will write an epic comparable to 
the Aeneid, but in mind, heart, and racial experience unlike our present 
great epics. All that women have suffered and enjoyed since Eve will be in 
it—painful loving and parting, longing to be more than man’s pastime 
and shadow, creation within her body, torture of enduring and of breaking 
chains, raw sensibilities, the fatal boredom of the house grind, the urge 
toward freedom, the need to possess and be possessed. Woman’s glory and 
power will gleam from that epic, as she looms gigantic against the sky. In 
her God will be exhibiting his most feminine quality, out-going love, and 
reproving by events that worst feminine vice, in-drawing jealousy. 
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Walt Whitman and the American Language. By Leon Howard. Amer- 
ican Speech, August, 1930. Whitman studied words with concentration 
all his life. He said to Traubel: ‘‘This subject of language interests me— 
interests me: I never quite get it out of my mind. I sometimes think the 
Leaves is only a language experiment—that it is an attempt to give the 
spirit, the body, the main new words, new potentialities of speech—an 
American range of self-expression.” The Whitman concordance now be- 
ing compuied by W. H. and Annie E. Trimble, of New Zealand, will show 
that of the 13,477 words, 6,978—more than half—were used only once. 
In Shakespeare’s vocabulary there were only 7,538 words used only once. 
Such variety in expression shows an acutely developed linguistic con- 
sciousness. Again and again in Whitman’s speech and writing is found the 
theme that words have subtle but definite connections with the languages 
they vocalize. He said in the Preface to An American Primer: “Language, 
be it remember’d, is not an abstract construction of the learn’d, or of dic- 
tionary-makers, but is something arising out of the work, needs, ties, joys, 
affections, tastes, of long generations of humanity, and has its bases broad 
and low, close to the ground.” Further, “Names are the turning point of 
who shall be master,” he said in contending for originality. He loved his 
native city as ““Mannahatta” and denounced the Duke of York as un- 
worthy to be perpetuated through America’s greatest city. Among other 
place names to be revolutionized he listed Baltimore, St. Louis, New Or- 
leans, St. Paul, and those Californian, Texan, New Mexican, and Arizo- 
nian names suggestive of the ecstatic monk and the cloister, the idea of 
miracles, and of devotees canonized after death. Whitman’s great fond- 
ness for aboriginal names and titles we find everywhere in his poetry. “All 
aboriginal names sound good,” he urged in recommending the substitu- 
tion of the river name Niagara for the St. Lawrence. Even months and 
days he preferred to know as numbers if appropriate names could not be 
found. That such large scale sweeping out of old names was not to follow 
the autocratic mood of a fanatic he made clear in a note in his Primer. 
New names must come, he thought from the development of loca! charac- 
ter and were to be “no quick growth; not a matter of rubbing out one 
word and writing another. Real names never come so easily.” 

To Whitman, slang was “the lawless germinal element below all words 
and sentences,” bringing to language not only its first feeders but “the 
start of fancy, imagination, and humor.” New technical advances, too, 
adoptions and adaptations from other languages, and local and non-gram- 
matical usage were all to add to the enrichment and vitality of speech. 
“The Real Dictionary will give all words that exist in use, the bad words 
as well as any.” Class distinctions, he felt, opposed these changes, and 
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contributed toward keeping the American language exclusive and devi- 
talized. These autocratic distinctions he did much to defeat in the inter- 
ests of “words that would give that taste of identity and locality which is 
so dear in literature.” 

The Unit Plan of Teaching English. By Angela M. Broening. Progres- 
sive Education, April, 1930. The “Unit Plan of Teaching English” is a 
descriptive title for the teaching-learning activities which have as their 
goal integrating human experience. Communication is an esse....al factor 
in the process. This philosophy of education places English in the school 
curriculum, not as a subject divided up into so many minutes of spelling, 
penmanship, grammar, oral composition, written composition, reading and 
literature, but as a living thread of language habits which have been built 
up about specific human situations and which integrate the individual’s 
experiences. Modern units are of two sorts: one group aims to aid pupils 
to help themselves improve their techniques in reading, speaking, and 
writing English through experiences in science, history, geography, and 
extra-curricular activities. The second group builds the “playground” in 
which pupils and teachers read, think, feel, speak, and write creatively and 
have as their goal a deepening of the pupils’ resources for having literary 
experiences, for seeing literature as life and life as literature. The dynamic 
parts of the old content of English composition and grammar are absorbed 
in these units. Integrated and disintegrated English differ primarily in 
point of view of the teacher and the learner. They catch the magic of 
words by attaching them to meaningful experiences rather than by stunt 
vocabulary building exercises practiced in a vacuum. Students learn such 
techniques as the ability to read in a straight-ahead manner to discover 
the dominant impression of the literary whole, or linger with energy on 
certain passages. It is easy to show pupils how to secure sentence unity 
in what they want to say or write when they are dealing with a direct 
experience. The teachers of Baltimore, in devising their units, have 
agreed to a series of directory tests: first, there must be specific goals 
for each unit; second, the instructional materials must lead the pupils to 
discover the content for themselves; third, determine for what units good 
assignments are sufficient and for which special teaching conferences must 
be arranged; fourth, arrange the study-aids for appeal through reading; 
fifth, devise self-corrective, self-administering drill; sixth, arrange prac- 
tice tests; seventh, base direction of the pupils on observation in the Eng- 
lish laboratory; eighth, create new situations which will test the mastery 
of skills and understandings set up in each unit; ninth, evaluate the unit 
for its teachability and intrinsic values to the pupils; tenth, require the 
application in the next unit of any skill mastered. 
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OUR OWN WHO’S WHO 


Harlan Hatcher (Ph.D. Ohio State University) is assistant professor 
of English at his Alma Mater. He is widely recognized as an outstanding 
member of the younger generation of writers. “As a Man Thinketh” was 
awarded a prize by the Saturday Review of Literature as the best state- 
ment of the point of view of the younger writers of the country. He is the 
author of The Versification of Robert Browning. 

Claude C. Crawford (Ph.D. University of Chicago) was a principal at 
Dickens, Texas, and has taught in the Education department of Meridian 
College, Texas, Carnegie Institute of Technology, the University of Idaho, 
and is now at the University of Southern California. He is the author of 
Technique of Study, Technique of Research in Education, Modern Meth- 
ods of Education, Modern Methods of Teaching Geography, Studying the 
Major Subjects, Learning a New Language, and Statistics for Teachers, 
now in press. 

Marie C. Phelan (B.A. Clark College, Dubuque, Iowa; M.A. Univer- 
sity of Southern California) has taught English at Mount Carmel Acad- 
emy, Wichita, Kansas, and has been successively teacher in the grades and 
vice-principal in the John Burroughs Junior High School, Burbank, Cali- 
fornia. 

Willard K. Wynn (M.A. Emory University; M.A. Columbia Univer- 
sity) has taught at Georgia School of Technology, Atlanta, Georgia, and 
is now in the English department of North Carolina State College at Ral- 
eigh. He recently published a pamphlet Some English Essentials. 

E. Estelle Downing (B.A. University of Michigan; M.A. University of 
California) is professor of English in the Michigan State Normal College 
at Ypsilanti. She is active in the World Friendship Committee of the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches and has long been chairman of the International 
Relations Committee of the National Council of Teachers of English. 

John Gehlmann (B.S. Knox) is a teacher of English in the Oak Park 
and River Forest Township High School, Oak Park, Illinois. He was as- 
sociated with Mr. H. C. Schweikert and Miss Rewey Belle Inglis in edit- 
ing their recent volume Adventures in American Literature. 

Mary E. Lowe (Ph.B. University of Chicago) has taught in grade, 
normal, and high schools, and is now a member of the faculty in East 
High School, Denver, Colorado. She has contributed to the Courses of 
Study in English in the Denver schools and has long been active in the 
National Council of Teachers of English. She is coeditor with H. C. 
Schweikert and H. Augustus Miller of Adventures in Prose and Poetry. 

Ruth Evelyn Henderson (A.B. Barnard College; M.A. Teachers Col- 
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lege) has taught as a secondary-school teacher in the University of New 
Hampshire and at Columbia University. She is now educational assistant 
to the national director of the Junior Red Cross. Her contributions have 
appeared in the English Journal, Survey Graphic, School Life, Congrega- 
tionalist, Scribner’s, Midland, Bozart, Literary Lantern, and the Harp. 
Selections from her work may be found in Braithwaite’s anthology for 
1928 and the Davis anthology of newspaper verse. 


COLLEGE EDITION 

Harold E. Briggs (B.A. University of Minnesota; one year of graduate 
work at Oxford; M.A. University of Iowa) has taught at the University 
of Minnesota for the last five years. 

James M. Chalfant (A.B., M.A. Ohio State University) is an instruc- 
tor in English at his Alma Mater and a member of the faculty of St. Mary’s 
of the Springs College, Columbus. He contributes, as a free-lance writer, 
to a number of magazines. 

Kemp Malone is professor of English at Johns Hopkins University. 
He is also editor of the monograph series Hesperia, managing editor of 
American Speech, and a member of the editorial board of Modern Lan- 
guage Notes. He is the author of several books, and many articles in the 
English Journal and other professional periodicals. 

J. H. McKee did his undergraduate work at Dickinson College and his 
graduate work at Columbia. He has taught at the Georgia School of 
Technology and at the Case School of Applied Science and is now asso- 
ciate professor of English at Purdue University. His former articles on 
college spelling were published in the English Journal for January and 
October, 1928. 

FE. C. Buehler is associate professor of English at the University of 
Kansas. 
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BOOKS 


ORAL ENGLISH 


One of the most interesting experiences of a reviewer of modern text- 
books is seeing new life and new methods of teaching make their ap- 
pearance in print. Daily Drills for Better English and Oral Tests for 
Correct English,’ by Edward Harlan Webster, are a far cry from the old 
formalized method of presenting grammar. Further, they give welcome 
treatments of matters of speech, as pronunciation, which are still on the 
tryout basis, from the standpoint of teaching procedure, in both classroom 
and textbook. 

Daily Drills for Better English is designed evidently for senior high 
school students who realize the need for logical understanding of technical 
phases of English and drill in such matters as sentence structure, diction, 
pronunciation, spelling, punctuation, and capitalization. The book is di- 
vided into sections corresponding to the subjects mentioned above. Each 
topic is introduced by a statement of objectives termed “What Section 
. . . « Will Do for You,” and the development of the subject covers 
usually these steps: (1) preliminary test or setting-up exercise, (2) prac- 
tice exercises, (3) review exercise. Finally, at the last of the book, is a 
“Key to Diagnostic Tests.” 

Oral Tests for Correct English is really a manual to accompany Daily 
Drills for Better English. It isa book of tests prepared ‘‘to afford an easy 
yet satisfactory method of ascertaining class achievement in grammar, 
rhetorical principles, good diction, pronunciation, spelling and punctua- 
tion.” Each unit is preceded by an introduction, which gives results and 
observations of the examiner’s experience in using the tests and direc- 
tions for the teacher. 

A most impressive feature of the books is the thoroughness with which 
the author has gone into his subject, particularly in the treatments of the 
sentence and oral grammar. For recognizing the subject and predicate, 
for instance, the author takes the pupil, by means of seven exercises, en- 
tirely through the problem of recognizing these parts of the sentence in 


* Daily Drills for Better English and Oral Tests for Correct English. By Edward 
Harlan Webster. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World Book Co., 1929. Pp. 388. 
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spite of inverted order and phrasal and clause modifiers. In oral grammar, 
for instance, the author conducts the student quite as systematically and 
thoroughly, by means of eleven exercises and tests, through the intricacies 
of using the pronoun correctly and intelligently. 

Many of the best current practices in the teaching of English are uti- 
lized in the books. English for use is evidently the watchword of the au- 
thor. Further, there is pronounced recognition of the fact that the major 
portion of compositional activity is oral and, further, pupils learn the 
more readily through free use of oral presentation. The tests and practice 
exercises are built for the most part upon this basis. Having the pupil 
check plus (++) and zero (0) the correctness of an expression as he hears 
it, is utilized with notable effectiveness. The ideas of self-check methods 
and practices, the setting up of standards, and the regular and definite 
testing of a pupil’s progress, all are in keeping with popular, generally 
sanctioned teaching procedures. 

There is a delightful variety of types of exercises, drawn evidently 
from classroom experience. No subject is treated beyond the point of 
natural completion or mastery; hence the pupil has always the sense of 
fresh attack. In detail, the books are quite free from pettiness in em- 
phasis. 

Two or three questions regarding the use of the books might be raised. 
To what extent is the drill material of these books correlated with actual 
practice by the pupils in writing and speaking? Might not the introduc- 
tion of each book not have made this possible relationship clear? Could 
there not have been more of the compositional material utilized for check 
purposes, as the checking of actual letters or other such writing? What of 
the relative importance of the subjects treated? Are capitalization and 
punctuation treated adequately, for instance, as compared with the sen- 
tence? In raising these questions, the reviewer may be assuming a wider 
scope of treatment intended than that which the author had in mind. At 
any rate, the books are invaluable as a “new sort of gymnasium, to be 
used for general strengthening, in which correction is given for special 
defects.”” Whether these volumes are used regularly, or for reference or at 
intervals, they would doubtless prove, for the teacher and the pupil, re- 
freshing, definite, and thorough, and therefore effective. 


CraupiA E. CRUMPTON 
Detroit, MIcHIGAN 
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WRITING FOR PRINT! 


“Repaired, redecorated, refurnished from bow to stern, the good ship 
Writing for Print leaves dry-dock for another cruise in educational 
waters.” That this is no idle boast of the authors can be seen with no 
more than a hasty comparison with the earlier edition. This present vol- 
ume is not a mere revision of a book in high-school journalism. Although 
the excellencies of the first edition have merited and secured a wide ac- 
ceptance as a text since the first year of its publication, 1922, the book 
has been reorganized throughout to bring it abreast the best theory and 
practice. 

Before rewriting the book, Professor Harrington got into touch with 
supervisors of journalism throughout the country and obtained their opin- 
ions as to what the ideal guiding text for high-school classes in journalism 
should provide. Consequently, the new text contains a plentitude of exer- 
cises; an enumeration of news sources in the high school; suggestions for 
news stories, leads, and the by-line story. In short, the authors have given 
to teachers of high-school journalism a book after their own hearts, a book 
containing their own specifications—the book they want. 

Without losing in practicality the authors have given to the language 
of the text that same romantic quality that is found in their Newspaper 
Club. The warmth of color and modernistic design of the cover will induce 
the young journalist to put this book on top of the pile where all his mates 
may see. When this same lad dips inside the covers, he won’t be disap- 
pointed. To a subject with a special attraction to the youth, this book 
adds a new appeal. To the question, “Why cannot the high school text 
attract and interest the pupil?” it answers, “It can and does!” 

Epwarp R. JOHNSON 


SOUTH HIGH SCHOOL, COLUMBUS, OHIO 


A CASE BOOK IN DISCUSSION 


A good textbook in English language should engage the students who 
use it in acquiring skill for meeting life needs. It should provide them 
with interesting material with which to work, show how to set up stand- 
ards, and suggest a psychological procedure. 

A Case Book in Discussion? does all these things. Running through 

‘Writing for Print. By Harry Franklin Harrington, assisted by Evaline Harring- 
ton. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. Pp. 312. $1.36. 

24 Case Book in Discussion. By F. C. McKinney and M. E. McKinney. Ronald 


Press, 1930. 
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the entire book like an illumination is the evident intent to train to clear 
thinking. No student could work through the exercises provided in this 
book without being slower to believe a mere rumor or unsupported state- 
ment, without having a clearer conception of the kind of evidence it takes 
to establish a fact, without realizing the necessity of having some facts 
before forming a judgment. These are fundamentally valuable ends. 

The authors of this book recognize the fact that a large part of all 
human intercourse by means of language takes the form of discussion. 
This kind of language use is emphasized in the text, and presented in the 
informal guise which it takes in life. And it is admirably done. 

The material used for illustrative purposes is fresh and could not faik 
to appeal to the interest of college students. The danger is that they will 
not be able to restrain themselves from reading the book through without 
stopping for meals. English classes which employ such material, in the 
manner indicated, cannot fail to be lively and attractive places for young 
students to frequent. The book is well conceived, provided with excellent 
suggestions for use with classes, well printed, attractive to look at, and— 
no unimportant point—it is small and light enough to be easily carried 
about. 

ELIzABETH W. BAKER 


STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
FREDERICKSBURG, VIRGINIA 


IN BRIEF REVIEW 


[ Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere. ] 


LITERATURE IN GENERAL 


Honey Holler. By Keith Mackaye. New York: Brentano’s, 1930. Pp. 201. 
$2.00. 

The New England hills and the quaint twisted integrity of New England farm life 
are the verdant land from which this three-act play grew. It carries within it the same 
sincerity and vitality which marked Mackaye’s father’s folk plays of the South. 
Shadows of the Leather Man lie over the western Connecticut farm country and this 
fruity bittersweet play finds its philosophy in the faces and figures of the quaint hu- 
mans it portrays. 


Laments for the Living. By Dorothy Parker. New York: Viking Press, 1930. 
Pp. 237. $2.50. 


Thirteen mordant selections from the best of Dorothy Parker’s recent stories and 
sketches that have appeared in such smart modern journals as The New Yorker and 
Vanity Fair. 
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Pageant of the Packets. By Garnett Laidlaw Eskew. New York: Henry Holt 

& Co., 1930. Pp. 311. $2.50. 

Here for the first time is the enthusiastic story of steamboating on the Mississippi 
River. From Fulton’s western failure with his undersized ocean-going steamboat 
through Henry Schreve’s invention of the “Washington,” and his marvelous heyday 
of river steamboating we are moved swiftly down to Mark Twain’s years as a pilot 
and the decadence of our own day. But the book is more than history. It teems with 
exciting stories of the Great Valley, our early river towns, and the once great packet 
fleets. Incidents, episodes, adventures are heaped upon each other from a prolific 
mind nourished on folklore and mellowed by a full life on the water. Tales move in 
every chapter and page. Against the background of color and sound are the melody 
of the coonjine, the songs of the rousters, the broad resonant chords of the whistles, 
firelit engines and double smokestacks outlined against the silent gloom of the bluffs. 
It is a book to bring wack the spirit of romance that once illumined every shining 
tributary of our great midland river of life. 


Wooden Swords. By Jacques Deval. New York: Viking Press, 1930. Pp. 270 
$2.50. 

The painfully nearsighted youth serves during the World War in the French Serv- 
ice of Supplies (non-combatant draft of physically unfit). His escapades, some nearly 
tragic at the moment are in retrospect almost all comedy. Among the humorous inci- 
dents are frequent glimpses of real tragedy, and the whole impression of war is quite 
as sordid as that of the trench novels. 


Naming Day in the Garden of Eden. By Edward Godfrey Cox. Seattle: Uni- 
versity of Washington Book Store, 1930. Pp. so. $0.65. 
A clever re-creation of the Adam and Eve myth through the marriage of Bertrand 
Russell, John Milton, Whitehead, and the Book of Genesis. 


Testament of Beauty. By Robert Bridges. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1930. Pp. 183. $3.50. 


A scholarly valedictory volume from the poet laureate. 


The Roosevelt and the Antinoe. By W. J. Pratt. New York: Macmillan Co., 

1930. 

This is a really amazing narrative poem of the rescue of the crew of the ‘“‘Antinoe”’ 
by Captain Fried of the “Roosevelt.”” The rhymed lines seem in the first pages a little 
loose and unsure. The author does such odd and unusual things as throwing into verse 
the detail of the ship’s manifest and the sailors’ indentures. But when the storm 
strikes the ship and the radio is described feeling out into the night for the endangered 
vessel, the verses declare themselves as pure poetry; and some of the scenes of the 
rescue, particularly the loss of the sailor in the life boat, are unforgettable. 

The author is a Newfoundlander and a graduate of the University of Toronto, 
where he is a teacher of English in Victoria College. He has published several volumes 


of verse since 1922. 
S. A. LEonaRD 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
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Wider Horizons. By Herbert Adams Gibbons. New York: Century Co., 1930. 

Pp. 402. $3.00. 

This veteran reporter of international events started out to trace national-bound- 
ary changes from 1900 to 1930, but he found social, scientific, industrial, and commer- 
cial changes so much more important in world relations than the explicitly political 
that he relegated the latter to a brief appendix. This record of the progress of civiliza- 
tion in our century and the illumination of the issues of peace and war provide an in- 
tellectual feast for any sturdy intelligence of high-school senior or more advanced 
age. 


The American Road to Culture. By George S. Counts. New York: John Day 

Co., 1930. Pp. 194. $2.50. 

This attempt to discover our real American philosophy of education through ex- 
amination of our practice comes to very disquieting conclusions. Our mechanically 
efficient school system, in which we have such unreasoning faith, has no constructive 
program. This indictment, coming from a man known to have expert knowledge of 
our schools as they are and thoroughly conversant with European institutions, de- 
serves respectful study. 


Nationalism and Internationalism. By Herbert Adams Gibbons. New York: 
Frederick A. Stokes, 1930. Pp. 273. 
Penetrating views of the world as it is, approached by an expert who believes that 
we can make human living better. A contribution for world unity. 


A World Community. By John Herman Randall. New York: Frederick A. 
Stokes Co., 1930. Pp. 294. $2.50. 


Practical essays on the development of world consciousness. 


The Tale of the Warrior Lord. By Merriam Sherwood. New York: Longmans, 

Green & Co., 1930. Pp. 156. $2.50. 

An excellent translation of one of the most spirited tales from the Cid. It relates 
with medieval charm the story of Don Rodrigo Diza of Vivar, his exile, the conquer- 
ing of Moorish towns, the wedding of his daughters to the heirs of Carrion, and his 
vengeance upon his son-in-laws. 


The Canterbury Tales. By Geoffrey Chaucer. Translated by Frank Ernest Hill. 

New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1930. Pp. 190. $3.50. 

The Prologue, five of the Tales, and six lyrics are “translated”—perhaps “trans- 
formed” would be better—into modern verse. Some of the sound effects are lost but 
the sentence forms are for the most part kept, mere modernization of word forms usu- 
ally sufficing. A promising presentation of the essential Chaucer for the 98 per cent 
who will never read him appreciatively in the original. 


Humanism and America. Edited by Norman Foerster. New York: Farrar & 
Rinehart, 1930. Pp. 294. $3.50. 


This symposium by fourteen leading exponents of twentieth-century humanism is 
the most important document in the present controversy over that doctrine because 
it gives the clearest and most authoritative statement of the doctrine itself. The heart 
of the book is Irving Babbitt’s “Humanism: An Essay at Definition.” In it the high 
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priest of the cult advocates the “law of measure,” proportionateness, poise, decorum, 
“nothing too much.” He declares the necessity of tradition, but makes the individual’s 
“intuition” his ultimate guide. The greater part of his paper, however, is given over 
to pointing out the faults of others, especially of others who call themselves human- 
ists but “walk not with us.” It seems easier to illustrate what humanism is not than 
what it is. Of special interest to teachers of English are Thompson’s “Dilemma of 
Modern Tragedy,” Shafer’s “An American Tragedy,” Clark’s “Pandora’s Box in 
American Fiction,” and Chase’s “Dionysus in Dismay.” It is significant that the last 
word, the final chapter, is a Bowdoin Senior’s praise of the old-time classical education. 
The humanist ideal seems to be the gentleman of rounded culture—unconcerned with 
such futile ideas as research, philanthropy, or social progress. 


Toward Civilization. Edited by Charles A. Beard. New York: Longmans, 

Green & Co. Pp. 307. $3.00. 

This symposium of sixteen engineers with Introduction and Conclusion by the edi- 
tor should be read in connection with Humanism and America. Its authors admit that 
applied science has not made a perfect society or a perfect humanity. They even ad- 
mit that our industrialism is blamable for some of the present injustices and personal 
crudities. But they not only deny that material comfort is hostile to real culture; 
they stoutly insist that leisure and security, such as modern industry makes possible on 
a wider scale than ever before, are necessary for the highest cultivation of personality. 
They declare that the defects of modern society are remediable, that the responsibility 
lies upon the engineers who really manage industry, and that the engineers accept the 
responsibility. This heartening view of our situation in 1930 is pleasant, and the book 
is shot through with interesting bits of information new to the layman. Program for 
the necessary reforms there is none, but perhaps we are impatient even to suggest that 
so large an order be filled at once. Such books as this and the Foerster volume go far 
to compensate us for the dearth of good novels this year. 


Orderly. By M. R. Werner. New York: Jonathan Cape & Harrison Smith. 

Pp. 214. $2.50. 

The (later) biographer of Barnum and Bryan sees in an English hospital in France 
the agony, the physical and mental mutilation of war. The only relief for the gloom 
of his picture is the humane and conscientious work of doctors and nurses. Himself, 
too, he sees clearly, but not the soldiers his patients had been. A comparatively limited 
picture, well executed. 


Bystander. By Maxim Gorki. New York: Cape & Smith, 1930. Pp. 721. 

A young man of the Russian intelligentsia appears against an interesting family 
background. It has the wide scope; the many characters; the minute detail of the 
typical Russian novel; the people, young and old, questing, seeking, wrangling over 
philosophical discussions, craving emotional experiences and sexual irregularities, mor- 
bid and unhappy. Gorki calls it his life-work, his ultimate test; but his hero is a “sad 
young man.” 


Potato Face. By Carl Sandburg. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1930. 
Pp. 96. 
More Rootabaga stories, with their daring defiance of the cold conventions of 
tasteless truth, with their playful perversions of physical fact and usual usage. Just 
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literary clowning, a little of it flat, much of it interestingly odd, and some of it with 
faint overtones of far thoughts. Hardly so good, on the whole, as the first volume, 
Rootabaga Stories. 


Prize Poems—1913-1929. Edited by Charles A. Wagner. New York: Albert & 

Charles Boni, 1930. Pp. 247. 

A procession of poets and poetic styles as exhibited in the magazines that have of- 
fered poetry prizes: Robinson, Sandburg, Frost, “H. D.,” T. S. Eliot, Elinor Wylie, 
Amy Lowell, E. E. Cummings, and dozens more. As Mark Van Doren points out in 
his vigorous Introduction, these are not chiefly the short pieces used by most antholo- 
gists but the longer poems which won unrestricted contests of a year each. A volume 
to own. 


In the Land of the Lion. By Cherry Kearton. New York: Robert M. McBride 

& Co., 1930. Pp. 291. $3.50. 

A straightforward account of the animals of Central Africa, and a camera-hunter’s 
adventures among them. Without Beebe’s allusive literary style, the narrative is vivid 
in its record of thrilling incidents and lucidly interesting in its explanation of the char- 
acteristics of these tropical animals. 


An Hour of American Drama. By Barrett H. Clark. Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co., 1930. Pp. 159. $1.00. 

Here are listed the playwrights that Mr. Clark judges have contributed most to 
our drama, sketches of their lives, and brief criticisms of their most significant work. 
Philip Barry, Connelly and Kaufman, Stallings and Anderson, Sidney Howard, Elmer 
Rice, George Kelly, Susan Black, Lynn Riggs, Paul Green, and O’Neill are given 
major attention. It is a volume for those students of the modern drama who under- 
stand that our stage has reached maturity within the last decade. 


From Gretna Green to Land’s End. By Katharine Lee Bates. New York: 

Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1929. Pp. 378. $3.50. 

Summer wanderings through the west of England reported by the author of 
“America, the Beautiful.” With it the armchair traveler or the summer tourist may 
find new meaning in the Lake Country, Cornwall, Oxford, Devonshire, and the fa- 
mous border country which fathered the great ballads. There are twenty excellent 
full-page halftones. 


TEACHING 


Because I Stutter. By Wendell Johnson. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 

1930. Pp. 127. $1.50. 

The autobiography of a stutterer, with many side notes that will be of value to 
those who stutter, and to their teachers, parents, and friends who must help them. 
Mr. Johnson concludes, “Stutterers have probably been really injured more by un- 
enlightened school teachers than by any other class of people with whom they have 
come into contact.” 


American Library Economy. By John Cotton Dana. Revised by Marcelle Fre- 
bault. New York: H. W. Wilson Co., 1929. Pp. 78. 


A revised statement of the picture collection of the Newark, New Jersey, Free Pub- 
lic Library. 
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The Library in the School. By Lucile F. Fargo. Chicago: American Library 

Association, 1930. Pp. 453. $3.00. 

This basic textbook for prospective school librarians and teachers of school libra- 
rians is the first in a series of books to be issued by the American Library Association. 
In the arrangement of chapters function has been placed before organization, a con- 
trast to the traditional view. There are chapters on “Socializing School Library 
Management,” “Reading as a School Library Project,” “Teaching the Use of the 
Library,” “The Basic Book Collection,” and “Business Practice,” among others. 
There are eight photographic illustrations. 


The Language Development of the Preschool Child. By Dorothea A. McCar- 
thy. Minneapolis, Minnesota: University of Minnesota Press, 1930. Pp. 
174. $2.50. 

Children between the ages of eighteen and fifty-four months, representing a cross- 
section of the population of Minneapolis by occupationai status, were studied to bring 
together this research monograph of the Institute of Child Welfare of the University 
of Minnesota. The analysis is based upon the length of responses, use of parts of 
speech, and language functions. Much of the data is given in full and there is a very 
careful analytic summary. 


How To Study Literature. By B. A. Heydrick. New York: Noble & Noble, 

1927. Pp. 158. 

Outlines for the study of six literary types: the epic, lyric, drama, fiction, essay, 
and oration are furnished in this manual intended to supplement high-school texts in 
the secondary school. The book concentrates attention upon the actual literature and 
furnishes guidance intended to help the student discover for himself the chief charac- 
teristics of each work. 


Preludes. A Collection of Verse by Students of Jesup W. Scott High School. 
Toledo, Ohio: Vrooman-Fehn Printing Co., 1930. Pp. 61. 

Remarkable work. 

Chrusalid II, A Collection of Student Verse and Prose. Selected by the English 
Department. Grand Rapids, Michigan: Mount Mercy Academy, 1930. Pp. 
86. 

My Singing Soul. The Rockford Senior High School Book of Verse. Rockford, 
Illinois: Published by Members of Rab Authors Club, 1930. Pp. 59. 


The Coach and Four. By the Creative Writing Class. Detroit, Michigan: 
Hutchins Intermediate School, 1928. 


One Winter’s Night and Other Plays for Assembly Programs. Written and Pre- 
sented by the Pupils and Faculty of Rawlings Junior High School. Cleveland, 
Ohio: Rawlings Junior High School, 1930. Pp. 59. 
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READINGS AND TEXTS 


When I Write a Theme. By Charles Swain Thomas and James Cloyd Bowman. 

Boston: Ginn & Co., 1930. Pp. 253. $0.80. 

Here is an excellent series of oral and written assignments for the junior high 
school, based upon models selected principally from the work of pupils in the junior 
high schools of Cleveland, St. Louis, Indianapolis, Boston, and several cities in Michi- 
gan. The authors have devised scores of interesting situations which involve telling a 
story, making a description, playing a game of fancy, explaining things, writing letters, 
telling about interesting books, writing verse, and making precis. Each suggested 
assignment is thoroughly motivated and furnished with examples. Few volumes are 
sent to the Journal office whose authors comprehend so well the frequent necessity of 
suspending the stupid grind on mechanics to allow free communication of thought and 
feeling. 


Trail Fires. By J. Grace Walker, Nell F. Bartels and Mary E. Marye. New 

York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1929. Pp. 66. 

Interesting drill for the tenth year in the mechanics of English is provided in this 
ten-unit story. Capitalization, simple library technique, uses of the apostrophe, adjec- 
tive and adverb as modifiers, punctuation, sentence structure, and letter-writing are 
features. Lesson sheets and tests are provided. 


Adventures: Wise and Otherwise. By J. Grace Walker and Nell F. Bartels. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1929. Pp. 57. 

Ten units in the mechanics of English composition designed for average ninth- 
graders. The pad is organized in series form and aims to provide habits and skills in 
such essentials as capitalization, recognition of the parts of speech, formation of logical 
definitions, use of the dictionary, recognition of grammatical units, and simple letter- 
writing, one month devoted to a unit. The material is arranged in story form, featur- 
ing material interesting to pupils; guide sheets are furnished for the pupils, and final 
tests are provided for the use of the teacher. They are a check upon the preliminary 
tests. 

A Laboratory Course in General Language. Books I and II, with a Manual and 
a Key. By Lilly Lindquist. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1929. Pp. 134. 
Paper-bound materials providing a survey course dealing with the general prin- 

ciples of language structure, with English and its foreign language elements as the 

basis for study. 

English Mastery. By William R. Bowlin. New York: Charles E. Merrill & 
Co., 1930. Pp. 342. $1.32. 


Five mastery units are the core of this text, which aims at language adaptation. 
Each unit is developed in four stages: first, the problem, with the work of the unit 
surveyed and motivated; second, preparation; third, practice, in which skills are de- 
veloped to mastery by actual laboratory practice; and last, the recitation. There are 
plans for a round table in which the class, under the chairmanship of one of its mem- 
bers, views the results of its work. Exercises for the poor speller, and a glossary of 
faulty usage are in an appendix. 
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Literary Background Tests. By Conrad T. Logan and Carrie Belle Parks. New 
York: D.C. Heath & Co., 1930. 


These one hundred-item objective tests of general literary knowledge are best un- 
derstood when known as the “preliminary section” of a series of Study Tests in Litera- 
ture. They are primarily diagnostic and especially stimulating rather than measuring 
in function. The folder in which each fifteen copies of the “Test” and “Retest” are 
inclosed presents thirty-five other “Provocative Questions about Modern Literature.” 
Suitable for high-school Seniors or more advanced students. 


Outlines of English Literature. By Alonzo C. Hall and Leonard B. Hurley. 

Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1930. Pp. 292. 

For review, presentation, or text use, these outlines of significant literary move- 
ments, authors, and their works, is designed to find a place in libraries, on the desks 
of English teachers, and in the hands of their students. It should supplement more 
complete histories of literature and give precise directions to survey courses. 


New Narratives. Compiled and Edited by Blanche Coiton Williams. New 

York: D. Appleton & Co., 1930. Pp. 365. 

Sixteen stories for adults published within the last five or six years, but all within 
the grasp of the junior high school student. Only one is to be found in other collec- 
tions. The aim of the Fifth Yearbook, “classification of readings in terms of human 
attitudes, deeds, problems, and aspiration within the real life of the pupil,” is em- 
bodied in character studies that do not moralize, mingled with adventure, invention, 
and a touch of the fairy tale. The selection has been well made by an expert who has 
kept foremost in mind the interests and limitations of junior high school pupils, modi- 
fied by the needs of the school. 


Representative American Plays. Edited by Arthur Hobson Quinn. New York: 
Century Co., 1930. Pp. 1107. $5.00. 
Additions to this standard anthology are Herne’s Margaret Fleming, Philip Bar- 
ry’s Paris Bound, Sidney Howard’s The Silver Chord, and Clyde Fitch’s The Girl 
with the Green Eyes. 


Sir Gawain and the Green Knight. By Theodore H. Banks, Jr. New York: F. 

S. Crofts & Co., 1929. Pp. 143. $1.00. 

A readable rendering of one of the later legends of the Arthurian cycle, meant for 
college classes and general readers. It might, somewhat abridged, succeed with the 
better high-school students. In alliterative verse, imitative of the fourteenth-century 
original. 


Tall Tales of the Southwest. Edited by Franklin J. Meine. New York: Alfred 

A. Knopf, 1930. Pp. 456. $3.00. 

Forty-nine boisterous, rollicking sketches and stories representative of newspaper 
humor from 1830 to 1860—a glance at the humor of the young manhood of the 
nation. With this book as a background the work of Mark Twain and Artemus 
Ward is comprehensible. 
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A Magic World. By Margery Gordon and Marie B. King. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co., 1930. Pp. 390. 


A poetry anthology compiled to meet the needs and interests of present-day 
junior high school pupils. A lesson plan has been included for each poem and may 
be put directly into the hands of the pupils. Technical discussions of the quality of 
verse have been omitted, and stress has been given to such essentials as imagery, 
beauty of picture, and music. Notes of strictly informational character have not 
been included. 


Junior High School Poetry. Selected by John A. O’Keefe and Frederick A. 
Guindon. Boston: D.C. Heath & Co., 1930. Pp. 386. 


Course of study requirements and recommendations by the states and large cities 
of the country formed the basis for the selection of the poems in this collection of 
short pieces for the junior high school. For each year the poems are arranged under 
the organization headings: Lyric, Narrative, and Patriotic. In the same series are to 
be found the classics: Nicholas Nickleby, Tale of Two Cities, Silas Marner, Lady of 
the Lake, Milton’s Minor Poems, Goldsmith’s The Traveller and Deserted Village, 
Sir Roger De Coverly, and Irving’s Life of Goldsmith. 


Story Lives of Master Artists. By Anna Curtis Chandler. With eighteen repro- 
ductions from painters. New York: Frederick Stokes Co., 1929. Pp. 303. 
$2.50. 

Sixteen great painters are the subjects of these colorful stories which the author 
has told to thousands of New York City school children at the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art. Cellini, da Vinci, Michelangelo, Rembrandt, Reynolds, Velazquez, and 
Gilbert Stuart are among those represented. Illustrations of famous masterpieces 
are included. 


American Naturists. By Henry Chester Tracy. New York: E. P. Dutton & 

Co., 1930. Pp. 282. $3.90. 

The naturists study animals, birds, flowers, and the thousand turns of out-of- 
doors to write about them as the poet would, not to study and write of them in sci- 
entific terms. Here are twenty biographical sketches of the outstanding men and 
women who have loved outdoor life and tried to realize it in literature. Audubon, 
Thoreau, Burroughs, Roosevelt, Beebe, Thompson Seton, Muir, Akeley, and Mary 
Austin are included. 


Business Communication. By Carl Lewis Altmaier. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1930. Pp. 406. $1.80. 


An excellent addition to the Macmillan “Commercial Series” is to be found in this 
thoroughgoing text developed by the author in his classes in business communication 
in the administration school of Drexel Institute. Part I deals with such questions of 
business communication as the uses of the letter, titles, abbreviations, punctuation, 
capitals, figures, hyphens, signatures, and inclosures. Part II, “The Art of Business 
Communication,” makes a general attack upon the problem before giving specific 
answers on letters of inquiry and information, ordering goods, establishing and cre- 
ating personal credit, collections, letters of introduction, recommendations, applica- 
tions, sales, and circular letters. There are individual chapters on making contracts 
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by mail and telegraph, social letters, and notes. Part II is an exposition of the 
method of business communication and includes a good deal of history of the post- 
office, telegraph, cable, telephone, and radio. An up-to-date, complete, and helpful 
book, which will be valued alike by the secretary, the business man, or the commer- 
cial student. 


One-eye, Two-eye, Three-eye. By Dorothy Hamilton Brush. New York: Sam- 


uel French, 1929. $0.50. Pp. 26. 


A three-act puppet play for children adapted from Grimm. 


Parliamentary Law. By Edith Theall Chafee. 


Co., 1930. Pp. 114. $1.00. 


New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 


Rules of order for the conduct of business in deliberative organizations for wom- 
en’s clubs and practice classes in parliamentary law. The duties of officers, the word- 
ing of resolutions, and the set-up and phraseology of typical constitutions and by- 


laws are included. 
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Every State that has adopted an un- 
abridged dictionary for use in its schools 
has chosen exclusively 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


The Colleges voted overwhelmingly in 
favor of Webster as the standard of pro- 
nunciation, in answer to questions sub- 
mitted by the Chicago Woman’s Club. 


Nearly 100% of all schoolbooks are 
based on the New International for 
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and division of words. 


The New International has been univer- 
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